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Our 
New 


Format — 


UR government has called 

on magazines to cut their 
paper consumption by at least ten 
per cent. We have complied by 
making economies in our distri- 
bution and trimming our mar- 
gins, top and bottom and sides. 
This enables us to print as much 
reading matter and illustrations 
as before. The April, 1943, issue, 
now in your hands, is the first 


issue in the new format. 


There is another way in which, 
with your help, we can further 
fulfill the government’s order— 
by turning as much of our non- 
subscriber readers into subscrib- 
ers. Subscription circulation is 
the most economical form of cir- 
culation, from the standpoint of 


paper consumption. 


If you are not a subscriber, 
enter your subscription now, tak- 
ing advantage of the attractive 
back cover offer. If you are a 
subscriber, urge all your friends, 
shopmates, and acquaintances, 
who you think might be inter- 
ested in the magazine, to become 
subscribers. Get them interested 
in the offer on the back cover. Do 
it today. You will help your gov- 
ernment, your magazine, and the 
victory-aiding cause of American- 
Soviet Friendship. 
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IN A LIBERATED SOVIET VILLAGE 


Lieutenant D. Gusev and Red Army men K. Chapurin and A. Korshikov, who were first to enter a village in the Kharkov region 
after the Nazi garrison was driven out, hear the stories of the Yeremenko family, members of a collective farm. 
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Standley Should Go 
END-LEASE Aid has been extended to the Soviet 


Union, because in the words of our President, “The 
defense of the USSR is vital to the defense of the United 
States.” 

The Soviet Union has paid for our tanks and planes and 
other supplies with millions of her best lives. Were other 
evidence of her appreciation of our support necessary, this 
has been demonstrated not only through full reports in 
the Soviet press, but in many other ways. Not the least of 
these was in sending as her Ambassador to Washington at 
this period one of her greatest citizens, a former Foreign 
Commissar, and one of the world’s great statesmen. His- 
tory has already given its verdict regarding the wisdom of 
the Litvinov policy of collective security as the one sure 
road by which the world might have been spared its present 
torment. The clear and compelling logic of Litvinov’s 
speeches reveals a man of deep culture, with a profound 
knowledge of history and international affairs and the 
forces that move men and nations. 

Is America so bankrupt that we cannot find a statesman 
of comparable stature to serve in the post which is more 
vital to America’s interest than any other in the world 
today? Admiral Standley has no doubt served his country 
well in his time, in his own field. But just what his quali- 
fications were for this important diplomatic post never 
was quite clear. Is the presence of this irascible old sea 
dog in the capital of our Soviet Ally a measure of our 
appreciation of the gigantic Soviet contribution to our 
common cause—disposing of 9,000,000 of our Axis enemies 
in killed, wounded and captured ? 

During Admiral Standley’s recent visit to this country 
his public utterances, while not brilliant, at least observed 
the diplomatic amenities. Coincidentally with his pres- 
ence here, however, an ugly crop of rumors began to ap- 
pear to the effect that the Soviet people were being misled 
by their leaders on the Second Front and other issues. 
Admiral Standley himself was the source of these and other 
hostile rumors about the USSR, made on “off-the-record”’ 
occasions, Whatever the justification for sending a man of 
such caliber in the first place, it was certainly an error to 
send back to Moscow a man so ill-fitted for the post as his 
statements revealed. Let us hope that he has at least 
opened the way for the rectification of that error by his 
blundering, false and vicious statements that the Soviet 
people are kept in the dark by their government as to the 
extent of American aid. Admiral Standley should be re- 
called at once and a suitable person sent in his place. The 
American people have a right to be represented in Moscow 
by an Ambassador worthy of his country and its best tradi- 
tions, who would understand and fulfill the high responsi- 
bilities of this post, which should be used to build the 
closest possible mutual confidence in the pursuance of our 
common war and post-war aims. 


The quick repudiation of Standley’s statements by Sum- 
ner Welles of the State Department made it very clear 
that the Admiral was not expressing the policy of our 
government. Whom then was he serving? People like 
Hamilton Fish and Senator Wheeler, who were among 
the lone voices to come to his defense? People like Loy 
Henderson, well known to represent the anti-Soviet ele- 
ments in the State Department? Or William C. Bullitt, 
“adviser” to the Navy Department, and exponent of the 
“donkey diplomacy” which advocates dealing with the 
USSR by “the old way of getting a donkey to move by 
holding a carrot in front of his nose and a club behind 
his tail”? If these are his masters, he proved as inept a 
representative of their interests as of the Administration, 
clumsily hurling a boomerang instead of a monkey wrench. 

The subsequent storm of indignation has shown how 
deep is the admiration and friendship for the Soviet Union 
among ever-growing circles of the American people. This 
was immediately reflected in the vote on extending Lend- 
Lease which Admiral Standley had apparently hoped to 
affect adversely. The Senate vote was unanimous, and 
only six votes were cast against it in the House. Senator 
Tom Connally, Chairman of the Senate Foreign Affairs 
Committee and Representative Sol Bloom, Chairman of 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee criticized Standley 
vigorously and said he was wrong about his facts. Rep- 
resentative George Bender of Ohio called for the immedi- 
ate ouster of Standley in which he was supported by Con- 
gressmen John Coffee and Vito Marcantonio. 


Ambassador Litvinov’s Statement 


HE Soviet Government has handled the incident with 

the greatest dignity and tact, simply continuing its 
consistent policy of reporting fully the facts regarding 
American aid. The day after Standley’s blast, Mr. Stet- 
tinius’ report giving full details regarding the 2600 planes, 
3200 tanks, the immense quantities of other military equip- 
ment as well as shoes and food and other supplies that we 
have sent up to January 1, 1943, was given over the Mos- 
cow radio and fully reported in the Soviet press the follow- 
ing day (Stettinius’ last report had been summarized in 
Pravda of January 23). A Tass report of the Standley 
interview was given in the Soviet press as a news item, 
without comment, as well as the Welles statement. 

At a luncheon in Washington on March 11 on the sec- 
ond anniversary of the adoption of the Lend-Lease pro- 
gram, attended by United Nations representatives, Am- 
bassador Litvinov received an ovation as he emphasized 
his country’s appreciation of Lend-Lease help. He said that 
the largest part of the supplies used by the Red Army in 
fighting for twenty months along a 2,000 mile battle front 
had to be provided by the USSR itself, and continued: 


Supplies received through lend-lease have been an enor- 
mous help, and as such deeply appreciated by the people of 
the Soviet Union, who are fully aware of its extent. 

Unfortunately I have no statistics which would enable 
me to quote the exact proportion of American supplies used 
in any particular battle, and such statistics are hardly likely 
to be obtainable. I can, however, say that war material 
received from the United States has been used during both 
the defensive and the offensive operations of the Red Army, 
and that American fighters, notably Airacobras, have given 
a specially good account of themselves. 

There is a regiment in the air forces of the Red Army, 
using nothing but Airacobras, which has been given the title 
of a Guards regiment for its distinguished services. . . . 
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After detailing some of the successes achieved by this 
regiment, Ambassador Litvinov told of the highly success- 
ful combat operations of an aviation unit using American 
B-25 bombers (Mitchells). He also spoke of the shipments 
of American trucks and jeeps, and of the welcome arrival 
of foodstuffs and medicines, concluding: 


I hope the originators of lend-lease and those contribut- 
ing to its realization will find satisfaction in the conviction 
that they could hardly have found an investment yielding 
better dividends than the share of lend-lease in the results 
of the Red Army’s operations. .. . 

Thus has been created the requisite for final victory over 
the common foe, a victory indispensable for the survival of 
all freedom-loving countries. Its attainment presupposes 
unity of aim and purposes of the United Nations. One of 
the symbols and manifestations of this unity is that new 
form of international military cooperation, which we know 
as lend-lease. 


Publicizing American Aid in the USSR 


HE New York Times takes the ridiculous position 

that Standley’s remarks have ‘done some good,” ig- 
noring the fact that it is routine procedure for the Soviet 
press to publish such reports, as well as the dispatches of 
its own excellent correspondent, Ralph Parker, which it 
buries as deeply as possible in inside pages. Reporting 
Admiral Standley’s press conference Mr. Parker said it 
would be an error to imagine that the Russian people are 
unaware of the origin of the weapons, trucks and food 
shipped from the United States. He declared: 


Anyone who moves in Russian circles could categorically 
state that Admiral Standley’s criticism that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment is seeking to mislead its own people on the ques- 
tion of Allied supplies is ill-founded. American food is sold 
in American wrappers so strikingly different in design from 
the Russian that everything delivered here from the Unit- 
ed States is spotted at once. To this writer’s knowledge 
there has been no attempt to conceal the American origin 
of any drugs, X-ray units or other medical supplies. 
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Mr. Parker commented that Admiral Standley’s stric- 
tures touched on the method of handling of information in 
the Soviet press, which came within the realm of Soviet 
internal affairs and hence would properly be outside the 
competence of an Ambassador’s comment. Mr. Parker 
touched the heart of the matter in emphasizing that in 
sending aid to the Soviet Union the Allies are acting in 
their own interests and that such aid should therefore not 
be looked upon as charity. 

We publish below photostats of a few clippings taken at 
random from the Soviet press. These include a note on 
U.S. medical supplies received from the American Red 
Cross from the Moscow Daily News (English language 
newspaper) of December 29, 1941; an item on gifts from 
the Red Army received through Russian War Relief from 
Trud, (Soviet trade union newspaper) May 22, 1942, 
quoting a letter from Dr. Kommissarov, head of one of the 
hospitals receiving supplies, expressing gratitude for this 
valuable help; an item from Pravda, (3,000,000 readers), 
quoting President Roosevelt on the amount of materiel 
sent to the USSR in October; an article from Trud for 
November 24 quoting a speech of Averell Harriman on the 
importance of sending greater aid to the USSR; a three- 
column article from Trud of December 15 quoting ex- 
tensively Roosevelt’s message to Congress with full de- 
tails on aid to the USSR. 

Admiral Standley’s later attempts to clear himself by 
saying that he had meant that the voluntary aid of the 
American people was being kept from the Soviet people 
were equally unsuccessful. Russian War Relief immedi- 
ately issued statements describing the many expressions of 
appreciation received both from Soviet official sources and 
from thousands of individuals in all parts of the Soviet 
Union, including some from Stalingrad—expressing their 
appreciation for supplies received from the American peo- 
ple through RWR. Soviet Russia Today has likewise re- 
ceived many cables expressing appreciation for American 
help, and pictures showing the distribution of American 
supplies. Arrival of packages from America is always made 
a gala occasion at the front. Red Army men, medical 
workers, or other recipients are called together, a public 
distribution takes place, and speeches are made on the 
meaning of this aid received from an ally. 


American Military Observers at the Front 


S for the oft-repeated complaint that the Soviet Union 
is ‘‘secretive” and doesn’t provide proper facilities to 
American military representatives to visit the front, the 
New York Herald Tribune of March 7 published an 
article by Major John C. Henry who accompanied Lieut. 
Col. Richard Park Jr., assistant United States military 
attaché in Moscow, and Brigadier General Patrick Hur- 
ley, former Secretary of War, on a trip to the Don and 
Caucasus sectors of the Soviet Front. General Hurley, 
visiting Moscow on a special military assignment for Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, arranged the trip during a conference with 
Stalin. The journey into combat areas was taken in a Rus- 
sian plane, accompanied by fighter escorts. Major Henry 
explains that for obvious reasons most of what they heard 
and saw cannot be told publicly. But that they saw plenty 
is apparent from this comment: 
Neither section of our trip up to the fighting lines was a 
sight-seeing expedition; they were military reconnaissances 


in which every pertinent fact was laid out by the command- 
ing generals of a great offensive operation for the critical 
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scrutiny of the officers of an allied army. The cooperation 
in this respect could not have been more complete if we had 
been observers out with our own forces... . 

Their reception to General Hurley was on a most friend- 
ly and cooperative man-to-man basis. They were proud of 
their handiwork and eager to display its every detail to us. 


The Second Front and the Appeasers 


HE question of our ambassador is of course only a 
part of the problem. Even the best of ambassadors 
must be backed by a firm, clear policy expressed in a very 
different sort of actions than those that have recently char- 
acterized our handling of our foreign relations, and which 
have created an atmosphere in which a whole new crop of 
anti-Soviet incitements have flourished, providing just the 
medicine for Axis difficulties that Dr. Goebbels ordered. 
At the height of the magnificent Soviet offensive, word 
went out from the “military experts” that Hitler had 
“written off” his Soviet campaign. He was withdrawing 
“voluntarily,” to a shortened line that would run, say, 
from Odessa to Riga. There he could hold the Russians 
with greatly reduced forces, and turn to the West. This 
was apparently both to belittle Soviet victories, and to show 
that the Soviet Union no longer needed our aid. But it 
turned out that Hitler’s “voluntary” troop withdrawals 
were from Western Europe. And far from planning to 
hurl all his strength against the Allies in the West, he 
had so little fear of any possible opposition there, that he 
withdrew twelve divisions from Western Europe, with 
which, added to thirteen reorganized divisions on the 
Donets front, he has been able to mount a powerful 
counter-offensive against our Soviet ally. And so again we 
failed to take advantage of the opportunity presented to us 
by the Red Army to strike a decisive blow at Hitler when 
he was most hard pressed; we have given him time to 
regroup his forces as the Soviet leaders constantly warned 
that he would. We have still left our Soviet Ally to bear 
almost the whole weight of the Axis military machine. 
Meantime, we have won important victories in the 
Pacific, our position in Tunisia is improving, and reports 
from the occupied countries tell of growing acts of resist- 
ance that would flame into universal revolt once Allied 
armies set foot in European soil—if their coming is not too 
long delayed. Every political and military consideration 
calls out for the immediate opening of the Second Front 
in Europe, not to relieve the pressure on the USSR, but 
as our only chance of early victory. Free French spokesmen 
in London who are close to the realities of the situation 
emphasize “the dreadful consequence of every single hour’s 
delay in landing in France.” Our own leaders keep assur- 
ing us that the time is near. The Casablanca decisions 
promised early offensive action. Secretary of War Stimson, 
insisting on the necessity for a large army, said recently 
that it is the government’s policy to “at once take the 
offensive and seize a number of priceless opportunities 
which are already opening up for us to end the war as 
quickly as possible.” 
What then is holding up the fulfillment of our policy? 
What is holding it up are the appeasement elements who 
ippose administration policies at every turn, who treat our 
riends as enemies and our enemies as friends, and crimi- 
ially interfere with our conduct of the war. They are re- 
sponsible for our continued pampering of Finland which, 
ifter a farcical election and a plethora of inspired rumors 
ibout her desire for peace, is drawn still more closely into 
Hitler’s orbit by a new economic treaty, and a shiny new 
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“Grand Cross of the German Eagle” for her Ambassador 
in Berlin, while she continues to wage war against our 
great Soviet Ally, and provide the Germans with bases for 
bombing our ships. Fortunately, we are not yet sending 
back our Ambassador, recalled from Helsinki after Fin- 
nish dignitaries toasted the Japs’ Pearl Harbor exploit at 
the Japanese Embassy on December 7. The only way 
to clarify our relations with Finland is a declaration of 
war against this enemy of our allies, Britain and the USSR. 

These circles, too, are responsible for a policy which 
keeps Spanish anti-fascists in jail in North Africa, and 
appeases the same Franco who last December wired Hit- 
ler “May your arms triumph in the glorious undertaking 
of freeing Europe from the Bolshevik menace.” Max 
Lerner, in an excellent series of editorials in PM on Amer- 
ican-Russian relations, pointed out the contrast between 
Ambassador Standley’s insulting statements in Moscow, 
and Ambassador Carleton J. Hayes sickening words of 
praise in Barcelona, lauding the “peaceful” Franco regime, 
and boasting of American economic aid to Spain. 

The appeasers are also responsible for stirring up con- 
troversies over supposed territorial claims of the Soviet 
Union. As is made clear in the article in this issue on the 
Soviet Baltic States, the Soviet Union claims no territory 
of any other nation, but fights for the freedom from the 
Nazi yoke of the Estonians, Latvians, Lithuanians, Ukrain- 
ians, Byelorussians and all others in the occupied regions of 
the USSR, on the same basis as she does for the freedom 
of all peoples who enjoy Soviet citizenship and thus have 
a right to the protection of the Soviet state. The Soviet 
Union does not consider as a negotiable question the fate 
of those people who were at their own request included 
within the Soviet boundaries. While supporting in every 
way the post-war existence of a free and independent 
Poland, the Soviet Union does not feel that Poland has 
any claim to the territory East of the Curzon line, recog- 
nized by the Allies after the last war as the ethnic frontier 
of Poland. 

That administration circles recognize the dangers from 
these quarters is clear from Vice President Wallace’s re- 
cent sharp warning that a new world war is inevitable if 
we double-cross Russia. 

It is high time that the administration cleaned house of 
all these appeasement elements and that we displayed that 
confidence in the motives and intentions of our Soviet Ally 
that her international record and her conduct of the war 
have earned for her, and that our own self-interests re- 
quire. It is high time that we got on with all-out offensive 
action against the Axis, and all-out cooperation with the 
Soviet Union necessary for victory and post-war security. 

In this connection the visit of British Foreign Minister 
Anthony Eden to this country offers great encouragement. 
Unquestionably the strengthening of this collaboration is 
one of the main purposes of his trip. Always a foe of 
appeasement, Anthony Eden has been one of Britain’s fore- 
most advocates of close relations with the Soviet Union. 
In his first press conference here Mr. Eden stressed the 
importance of collaboration between Britain, the United 
States, Russia and China, and the extension of such colla- 
boration to all the United Nations, and took occasion to 
call special attention to the importance of Britain’s twenty- 
year mutual assistance treaty with the Soviet Union which 
he called a turning point in British-Soviet relations. 

A similar turning point in American-Soviet relations is 
on the order of the day. 


















































































































































THE SOVIET BALTIC STATES 


Why and how the Lithuanian, Latvian and Estonian 
peoples joined the USSR as new Soviet Republics 


OVIET troops at Velikie Luki 

now stand only eighty miles from 
the Latvian frontier. Stalin’s military 
strategy may envisage a push into the 
Baltic states at any time in the next 
few months. When the Red Army— 
including its Latvian Guards Division 
—moves into that territory, there will 
come with it the Soviet Governments 
of these Republics that have been main- 
tained in exile in Moscow during the 
German invasions. At that time one 
of the “urgent” problems of American- 
Soviet relations will demand solution. 
For in Washington, where Maxim 
Litvinov represents the Baltic states 
as he does the other thirteen Repub- 
lics of the USSR, there are still per- 
mitted to exist the legations of gov- 
ernments so completely dissolved that 
they do not attempt even to maintain 
themselves in exile—the pre-Soviet re- 
gimes in Lithuania, Latvia, and Es- 
tonia. 

Our State Department does not 
recognize the Baltic states to be part 
of the USSR. The Soviet Government, 
on the other hand, regards the matter 
as so completely a closed question that 
an outstanding Soviet journalist could 
describe suggestions in the American 
press offering the Baltic states to the 
USSR, as in the same category as of- 
fers to permit the U.S.A. to retain 
Alaska and California. 

In July, 1940, the people of the 
Baltic states in the first free elections 
held in many years, elected constitu- 
tional governments. ‘These govern- 
ments, acting in accord with the clear- 
ly-expressed desires of the people, voted 
to seek admittance into the USSR, and 
were accepted. The reasons for this 
action were given in Declarations pub- 
lished by each of the Baltic parlia- 
ments. That of the Lithuanian Sejm 
was typical of all three. 


Life has shown that only the united 
Soviet republics can withstand the on- 
slaught of imperialist powers which aim 
at the conquest and subjugation of small 
nations. The People’s Sejm of 
Lithuania is confident that only admis- 
sion into the USSR will ensure the real 
sovereignty of the Lithuanian state, 
real prosperity in industry and agricul- 
ture, real advancement of national cul- 
ture, the real development of the 
material and spiritual forces of the peo- 
ple. 
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Truly, life has shown that the eco- 
nomic and political structure of the 
Baltic states before their admission into 
the USSR had been incapable of 
achieving these aims. Consider them 
in order: 

“(To) withstand the onslaught of 
imperialist powers which aim at the 
conquest and subjugation of small 
nations.” 

The Baltic states had been part of 
the Russian Empire before the World 
War. They were geographically close 
to Petrograd, and were moved by the 
same political currents. When the So- 
viets came to power in that city on 
November 7, 1917, the people of near- 
by Estonia and Latvia immediately 
erected their own Soviet Governments. 
Lithuania, most westerly of the Baltic 
states, being occupied by German 
troops, its people had no means of ex- 
pressing their desires. However, in 
December, 1918—one month after the 
armistice—a Soviet Government was 
proclaimed there as well. In the in- 
terim, the Estonian and Latvian So- 
viets had been suppressed, primarily 
with the aid of German bayonets. 

In Latvia, the Germans had simply 
marched in on the heels of Russian 
troops withdrawn by the counter-rev- 
olutionary General Staff. This was 
before the formation of the Red Army. 
In Estonia, the Germans occupying 
the Island of Saaremaa, were invited 
into the country by a clique—today 
they would be called Fifth Columnists 
—who preferred foreign domination 
to the rule of their own people organ- 
ized in Soviets. Once in the country, 
the Germans simply deposed these pup- 
pets, and ruled in their own name. 


Above: The session 
of the Latvian Peo- 
ple's Diet that voted 
to request admission 
into the USSR. 


Right: Worker's dem- 
onstration in [fallinn, 
Estonian capital, 
cheering the Parlia- 
ment's decision to 
change to the Soviet 
form of government. 


By WILLIAM MAXWELL 


When Germany lost the war, a situ- 
ation arose which was described most 
accurately and succinctly by a New 
York Times “Review of the Week” of 
Sunday, March 7, 1943: 

All this land (the Baltic states, Bes- 
sarabia, Western Ukraine, Western Bye- 
lorussia, Finland) had belonged to Tsar- 
ist Russia, but had been lost to the So- 
viet Union when the Western Powers 
after World War I created a cordon 
sanitaire of buffer states around the 
Soviets. 

The Baltic states in this cordon 
sanitaire were set up by the Allies, 
but cut off from Russia, their natural 
economic link. They felt the influence 
of the nearest other large power, Ger- 
many. In Estonia, half of large industry 
and sixty per cent of wholesale trade 
came into German hands. In Lithu- 
ania, the political tickets in the last 
so-called election (1938) were the 
“German” and the “Lithuanian.” Al- 


though Germans were a tiny minority, 
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the “German” ticket got 25 seats in 
the Sejm, and the Lithuanians, 41. 
The policy of appeasement enabled 
Germany to deprive Lithuania of the 
ice-free modern port of Memel. It 
was the refusal of the very powers 
which had set up these governments 
to guarantee them against “internal 
aggression” by the German Fifth Col- 
umn that served to prevent the al- 
liance against Hitler that could have 
forestalled the war and saved them 
from the horrors of occupation. 

Thus, the Baltic peoples learned 
that existence as separate states did not 
mean independence. On the other hand, 
the entire history of their relations 
with the Soviet Union was a demon- 
stration that “only admission into the 
USSR will ensure the real sovereignty 
of the Lithuanian (or Latvian or Es- 
tonian) state.” 

For it is the historical truth that 
the Soviet Government was the first 
to recognize the independence of the 
Baltic states, even though their gov- 
ernments were set up on the ruins of 
local Soviets suppressed with foreign 
aid. The principles underlying the So- 
viet action is stated in the first of the 
treaties with these states, that con- 
cluded with Estonia on February 2, 
1920, which reads: 

In accordance with the declaration of 
the Russian Socialist Federated Soviet 
Republic of the right of nations to self- 
determination, even as far as a complete 
severance from the State they were part 
of, Russia recognizes the absolute in- 
dependence and separate existence of 
the Estonian State. ... 

It was the refusal of the Western 
powers to recognize this right so long 
as they hoped to restore the monarchy 
in Russia, which resulted in the anoma- 
ly of Soviet recognition coming first. 
On the other hand, the continuation 
today by the British and American 
governments of a refusal to recognize 
the free re-entry of these states into 
the USSR cannot but remind Moscow 
that the Allies’ purpose in setting them 
up was, in the words of the Times, to 
create ‘“‘a cordon sanitaire.” 

The people of the Baltic remem- 
bered, too, that when the Red Army 
occupied Vilnius (Vilna) in the course 
£ defending itself against the Polish 
war of aggression in 1920, it handed 
the city over to the Lithuanian au- 
thorities. Later, Polish troops again 
siezed this city, the traditional capital 
of Lithuania, and held it until 1939. 
in that year, when the Red Army 
‘stopped the Nazis in Eastern Poland” 
(Winston Churchill), Vilnius was 





handed back to Lithuania by the Soviet 
Union, an act of international justice 
without parallel in history. It is an 
indication of what the Ukrainian 
writer, Korneichuk, has recently called 
“the imperialistic designs of the ar- 
rogant landed gentry” of Poland that 
Lithuanian Vilnius is included with 
Byelorussian Bialystok and Ukrainian 
Lvov, in the areas these circles desire 
again to dominate. 

The people of the Baltic states re- 
membered their history, and saw, in 
their relations with the Soviet Union, 
proof that within the ranks and under 
the protection of that family of nations, 
they could at least attain sovereignty 
on their own territory. 

There can be no better proof of the 
fact that their wishes ran counter to 
those of the puppet rulers than the 
history of the governments of these 
states. The first country to follow 
Mussolini’s example and establish a 
fascist dictatorship was Lithuania, 
where Antanas Smetona siezed power 
in 1926, dissolved all political parties, 
abolished democratic liberties, and 
ruled supreme until ousted by the 
Lithuanian people in 1940. Then he 
fled to Germany. Since then, he has left 
that country—a privilege accorded to 
no political figure who does not have 
Hitler’s approval—has been permitted 
to enter the United States by our 
State Department and is now touring 
Lithuanian communities here making 
propaganda for his own restoration to 
power after the war, under the guise of 
selling War Bonds! 

Similar dictatorships were  estab- 
lished in Estonia and Latvia in 1934, 
the year after Hitler took power. In 
both countries the remaining parties 
were dissolved, and the governments 
maintained their power with the aid 
of native storm troops. 

With the outbreak of war in 1939, 
the Soviet Union undertook a series 
of measures to protect its own fron- 
tiers. And as always in the history of 
Soviet foreign policy, because that poli- 
cy is based on the protection of the 
rights of all nations, these measures 
redounded to the benefit of the Baltic 
states. All three states received the 
added protection of Red Army garri- 
sons stationed on their territories un- 
der the terms of Mutual Assistance 
Pacts signed late in 1939. 

The policy of complete non-interfer- 
ence in the internal affairs of these 
states pursued by the Soviet military 
authorities evidently was misinterpre- 
ted by their fascist governments as a 


sign of weakness. For they had the 
temerity to kidnap, torture, and even 
murder members of the Soviet armed 
forces in an attempt to secure infor- 
mation on Red Army strength, equip- 
ment and troop disposition, obviously 
on behalf of larger powers. Further- 
more, they sabotaged the defense of 
their own countries by arresting en 
masse their own citizens who had glad- 
ly accepted employment in the building 
of barracks and the performance of 
other civilian duties for the Red Army 
garrisons. This was not only violation 
of a treaty, but treason against their 
own people. 

Popular indignation mounted. So did 
that of the Soviet government, which 
was also in possession of information 
to the effect that these governments, 
supposedly allied to the Soviet Union, 
had formed a military alliance against 
it. In June, 1940, the Soviet govern- 
ment handed notes to the Baltic minis- 
ters demanding that governments be 
established in these states that would 
adhere to the Pacts of Mutual Assis- 
tance, and that larger garrisons be per- 
mitted to be stationed there. 

The Baltic dictators, under popu- 
lar pressure, accepted these ultimata, 
and resigned. Freed of the domination 
by the armed bands of these little Hit- 
lers, the Baltic peoples took those steps 
indicated by their own experience dur- 
ing the preceding generation. Democ- 
racy was restored, political prisoners 
released, the Fifth Column dnd fascist 
groups dissolved, and free elections 
were held under the existing Consti- 
tutions for the first time in many years. 
Labor, the farmers and the intellectu- 
al groups, having learned of their com- 
mon interests by virtue of the meas- 
ures of suppression which the old gov- 
ernments, had applied impartially to 
all of them, united on a single platform 
with planks designed to meet the needs 
of all. The candidates were men of 
the people—teachers, writers, scien- 
tists, farmers, workers and rank-and- 
file soldiers. The platforms and the 
candidates won the confidence of the 
masses, who turned out to vote in un- 
precedented numbers, and returned the 
candidates of the democratic blocs by 
overwhelming majorities. In Estonia, 
for instance, 84 per cent of the elec- 
torate voted, where no previous election 
in history had drawn more than 70 
per cent. 

The new governments faced the 
heaviest responsibilities of any in the 
history of their country. Not only had 

(Continued on page 32) 

















The Soviet Offensive Shifts North 


HEN the last issue of SRT 

went to press the Red Army had 
just broken the main German defense 
line at Kursk, capturing that town 
which was the hinge between the Ger- 
man Central and Southern Fronts. In 
the month that has elapsed since that 
day the Red Army has captured an im- 
posing number of enemy key-points, or 
“hedgehogs” on this schedule: 
February 11—Lozovaya 

F 12—Krasnograd 

ps 14—Voroshilovgrad and Rostov 

a 16—Kharkov 
17—Slavyansk 

“ 20—Pavlograd and Krasnoar- 

meisk 

23—Sumy, Akhtyrka, Lebedin 
March 1—Demyansk 

+ 3—Rzhev, Lgov 

“s 4—Sevsk 

z 6—Gzhatsk 

8—Sychevka 

From this schedule we can see that 
at the turn of the month the Soviet 
High Command suddenly shifted the 
center of gravity of its offensive to the 
northern wing of the front, with 
Marshal Timoshenko “suddenly” ap- 
pearing on the Northwestern Front 
and delivering a mighty blow to the 
German fortified area of Demyansk. 

This happened exactly ten days after 
the offensive of General Vatutin came 
to a standstill after the capture of 
Krasnoarmeisk and Pavlograd, stymied 
by a German counter-offensive which 
the Germans were able to mount 
south of Kharkov by shifting a number 
of infantry and tank divisions from 
Western Europe (31 divisions since 
November). And this was made pos- 
sible, as the Swedish newspaper Tid- 
ningen puts it, “because of the in- 
decision of the Allies in Tunisia,” i.e., 
in the last analysis, because of the con- 
tinued absence of a Second Front in 
Europe. 

It is perfectly clear that in the mid- 
dle of February General Vatutin was 
pushing a drive toward the bend of the 
Dnieper with the object of cutting off 
all German troops operating’ in the 
Donets, in the Kuban, in the steppes 
on the left bank of the Lower Dnieper 
and even those in the Crimea. The 
capture of Zaporozhye by the Red 
Army would have meant the sever- 
ance of the only railroad leading into 
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By CAPTAIN SERGEI N. KOURNAKOFF 


While Soviet offensives shift north, absence of a second front in Eu- 
rope enables the Germans to mount a counter-offensive in the south 


the Crimea, thus depriving the Ger- 
mans there of supplies and mobility. 

This is where the Germans mus- 
tered all available strength and 
launched a counter-offensive in the 
Krasnoarmeisk-Slavyansk sector. They 
were greatly helped by a break in the 
weather, the temperature suddenly ris- 
ing and transforming the front into a 
sea of mud. 


The question now arises: why did 
the thaw impede the Russians, while 
helping the Germans? One glance at 
the map will give the answer: the Ger- 
mans have an excellent network of 
railroads at their disposal in this 
sector, four lines running toward the 
front, to say nothing of the maze of 
local railroad lines around Stalino; the 
Soviets, on the other hand, have rail- 
roads in their rear only ‘“‘on the map” 
because all these lines, having been re-’ 
cently recaptured from the enemy, can- 
not be in service yet, all the transport 
having to be done by truck and horse. 
The thaw naturally favors the holder 
of railroads. The German gauge is 
narrower than the Soviet gauge; when 
the Germans transform captured rail- 
roads to the narrower gauge, they cut 
the wooden ties so as to force the 
Soviet engineers to rebuild the lines 
completely, with new ties and new 
rails.) Under these conditions, the 
great ‘“Cannae-on-the-Sea-of-Azov,” so 
brilliantly planned by the Soviet High 
Command, will be hardly consum- 
mated, thanks to the absence of a Sec- 
ond Front and thanks to the weather. 


Seeing that his neighbor on the left, 
Vatutin, was being held by enemy 
counter-action, General Golikov 
pushed westward to reach Sevsk, a 
point only eighteen: miles from the 
junction Hutor-Mikhailovsky on the 
important trunk line Moscow-Bry- 
ansk-Kiev. Simultaneously, he liquid- 
ated the Germans he had trapped 
around Sudzha. Golikov’s right flank, 
in cooperation with General Reiter, of 
the Bryansk Front, began swinging a 
great loop around Orel creating a 
threat of double-envelopment to the 
German base at Bryansk. Thus, while 
Soviet action was slowed down and 
even stopped by force of circumstances 
in the South, action flared up in the 








center, to coincide with the advances 
of Marshal Timoshenko and General 
Purkayev and Konyev farther North. 

Marshal ‘Timoshenko began his 
push from the Valdai Hills on Feb- 
ruary 20, on the day General Vatutin, 
hundreds of miles to the south, encoun- 
tered the spearhead of the German 
counterblow after capturing Krasnoar- 
meisk. In this high-precision shift of 
the center of gravity of an enormous 
offensive operation, we find a brilliant 
example of Soviet strategic flexibility 
and adaptability. 

Timoshenko cracked the great fort- 
ress region the Germans had built 
around Demyansk a year and a half 
ago and removed the flanking threat 
from the north to the Soviet salients at 
Velikie Luki. 

Two days later General Purkayev 
of the Kalinin Front struck at Rzhev 
and carried this super-fortress which 
had withstood all Soviet onslaughts 
for many a month. 

Three days later General Konyev’s 
armies captured Gzhatsk which had 
been pointing like a threatening finger 
at Moscow ever since the fateful days 
of October, 1941. 

Now both generals, Purkayev and 
Konyev, are advancing either to cap- 
ture or outflank the German key base 
at Vyazma. 

The capture of Rzhev is of great 
importance for the Soviet spearhead at 
Velikie Luki because it has completely 
freed of the enemy the trunk railroad 
Moscow-Velikie Luki, which can now 
“feed” the great salient pointing at the 
enemy’s main communications between 
Leningrad and the Central Front. 

To sum up the operations from Feb- 
ruary 9 to March 9, we can put 


On the credit side: 


1. Cracking of the basic German 
defense line in two vital sectors—at 
Kharkov and Kursk and at Demyansk 
and Rzhev, thus creating strategic 
breakthroughs at both “joints” or 
“hinges” of the Northern and Central 
and the Central and Southern Fronts. 

2. By Vatutin’s energetic action north 
of the Donets basin the Red Army 
has forced the Germans to commit at 
least part of their strategic reserves in 
this sector, at the same time creating 
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threats in the Orel-Bryansk and the 
Demyansk-Vyazma sectors and forcing 
the enemy to commit ever increasing 
numbers under unfavorable (to the 
Germans) winter conditions. 

3. The three thrust-points of is 
Red Army offensive—those newly- 
created at Pavlograd and Sevsk and 
the already existing one at Velikie 
Luki, greatly reinforced by the capture 
of Rzhev and the cracking of the 
Demyansk fortress, have created i 
mediate threats to the three main com- 
munications arteries of the Germans— 
the railroads Leningrad-Vitebsk, Mos- 
cow-Kiev, Dniepropetrovsk-Sevastopol. 

4. The industrial and mining region 
of the Donets Basin, while only 
partly liberated, has been placed with- 
in the immediate area of operations 
and is, therefore, of little material use 
to the enemy. 

5. The capture of Krasnodar has 
practically completed the liberation of 
the Kuban agricultural area. 

6. The enemy forces remaining in 
the North Caucasus have been herded 
into the Taman Peninsula and the 
threat to the port of Tuapse and the 
entire Black Sea coast has been lifted. 

7. The Red Army has advanced as 
follows in the various directions: 
Kursk —80 miles, Kharkov — 100 
miles, Kupyansk—80 miles, Rostov— 
70 miles, Krasnodar—50 miles, Dem- 
yansk—50 miles, Vyazma—50 miles. 
(Some of these advances were made at 
the rate of 25 miles a day.) 

So much for the credit side. 

On the debit side: 

The Germans, due to the absence of 
a Second Front and to a generally 
vacillating conduct of the war in the 
Tunisia by the Allies which plainly 
shows to the enemy that no immediate 
danger threatens the “underbelly of 
Europe” launched at the end of Feb- 
ruary a powerful counter-offensive in 
the western part of the Donets Basin. 

Having massed 25 fresh divisions of 
which twelve (7 inf., 1 motor, 4 
tank) had just been brought back from 
Western Europe, they have pushed the 
Red Army back to the Donets River 
line along a front of about 100 miles 
(from Zmiev to Lissichansk), pene- 
trating Soviet' lines to a depth of 80 
miles in certain sectors and recapturing 
eight large towns (probably Krasno- 
| grad, Pavlograd, Krasnoarmeisk, Loz- 
| ovaya, Kramatorsk, Slavyansk, Barven- 
kovo and Lissichansk. 

This setback cancels the plans for a 
' super-Cannae east of the Dnieper and 
creates a serious situation on the South- 
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ern wing of the front. 

Once more it must be emphasized 
that inaction on the matter of opening 
a Second Front has again saved the 
German Army from catastrophe, just 


as in the Winter of 1941-42. 


Reading down: A huge column of captured 

German soldiers marching eastward to a prison 

camp. A street in Kharkov after the Germans 

had been driven out. A woman in iiberated 

Kislovodsk over the body of her brother shot 

by the Nazis. German signposts in liberated 
Mineralnie Vody. 
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S we celebrate Washington’s Birth- 

day, we think of him as a great 
patriot and a great soldier. The prin- 
cipal objective of his public life was to 
establish an independent nation, dedi- 
cated to the task of promoting peace 
and liberty. His struggles in obtaining 
this objective were both political and 
military. But for his wisdom and cour- 
age, and the loyalty and determination 
of his Army, his military victories would 
have been impossible. The military vir- 
tues of Washington and his Army, 
which were so thoroughly proven at 
Valley Forge, will serve as an inspira- 
tion to our Army of today. 

Today we are also celebrating the 
twenty-fifth anniverasry of the found- 
ing of the Red Army of Soviet Russia. 
This Army had its beginning in the 
turmoil of a revolution—following a 
great war. The fact that this Army 
has been thoroughly trained, equipped 
and prepared for the defense of its 
country is attested by its brilliant vic- 
tories which we read of almost daily. 
Americans having a knowledge of the 
beginnings of our own Army are able 
to appreciate the progress made by the 
Red Army in the twenty-five years of 
its existence. 

Three months ago, the Red Army 
launched a general offensive against the 
Nazi invaders. It has maintained that 
offensive continuously and has pushed 
back the enemy more than three hun- 
dred miles. These operations were so 
well planned and conducted that our 
common enemy has had no opportunity 
to take effective counter-measures. The 
losses suffered by the enemy in men and 
materiel will shorten considerably the 
time required for the Allied forces to 
win complete victory. 

The prospects of the Allies to exact 
of the enemy unconditional surrender 
must not be jeopardized by Axis propa- 
ganda designed to divide the Allied 
Nations. Neither must we be cajoled 
into a half-way victory. We should pre- 
pare to fight the enemy on the home 
front just as effectively as we prepare 
to fight him in theaters of operations. 
To win this war as soon as we should, 
the fight must be carried on with unre- 
lenting vigor on the farms, in the mines, 
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The Red Army and 
the United Nations , 


By MAJ. GEN. THOMAS A. TERRY 





















At SRT's Red Army | 
Dinner: Left to right, ‘ 
Rear Admiral Akulin, 
Major General Terry, 
U. S. Army, Colonel 
Benson, British Mili- 
tary Attaché and 
Major General Chu 
Shih-ming, Chinese 
Military Attaché 





in the factories, in the transportation 
systems, as well as on the fields of 
actual combat. The soldiers’ efforts and 
devotion to duty should be examples to 
those fighting on the home front. Any 
Allied success should be an inspiration 
to all. In recent months, the Red 
Army has furnished its full share of 
inspiration. 











It is my great privilege to be here on 
this occasion, as the representative of 
the War Department, to salute the 
overwhelming courage and endurance 
of the Russian people in withstanding 
and hurling back the invaders. I am 
particularly honored to salute the genius 
with which the Red Army has been 
directed and led by its commanders. 


World’s Youngest Army 


By SENATOR JAMES E. MURRAY 


HE Red Army is the youngest 

army of the youngest republic in 
the world. And yet, look at its accom- 
plishments. Much has been written and 
spoken before 1939 about the achieve- 
ments of the Soviet Union in the realm 
of education, industry, agriculture, art 
and literature. Little or almost nothing 
had been said about the Red Army. And 
when something was said, it was usual- 
ly in a disparaging way. 

Who does not remember Hitler’s 
and Goebbels’ boasts heralded immedi- 
ately after the invasion of the Soviet 
Union on June 22, 1941, that within 
thirty days there would not be a ves- 
tige left of the armed forces of the So- 
viet Union? Who has forgotten the 
parrot-like mouthings of people here 
and elsewhere of the same statements? 

Listen to Goebbels now. ‘The other 
day he sang a different song, a song of 
despair and approaching doom: 

“Motorized robot divisions,” he 
shouted to his German slaves, ‘“‘have 
broken loose with a power eclipsing all 
imagination. In view of the big camou- 
flaging and bluffing maneuvers of Mos- 
cow we did not correctly estimate the 
war potential of the Soviet Union...” 

Goebbels had apparently expected 
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that the Soviet Government would keep 
him informed of its military power and 
its preparations for Hitler’s invasion. 
“Only now,” Goebbels continued, “it 
is revealed to us in its wild great- 
a 

But what is Goebbels’ despair is our 
joy and our reason for celebrating the 
victories of this great army that man- 
aged to camouflage its strength and fool 
even so thorough a people as the 
Germans have always been represented 
to be. 

Look at this Red Army now. Its 
achievements are nothing short of a 
miracle. 

History had tested the stamina, the 
ingenuity, the devotion and loyalty of 
the Red Army in the fire of the civil 
war of 1918-20. It was found to be 
worthy of the task which an implacable 
fate was preparing for the Red Army 
—the present world war. Under no 
preceding Government which ever 
ruled over Russia, could that nation 
have survived the onslaughts of so sav- 
age and so frightful a force as the one 
let loose by the Germans against the 
Soviet Union during the past twenty 
months. Under no other government 


(Continued on page 31) 
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American Labor to the Red Army 


The President of the Brotherhood of Railway 


Trainmen voices labor’s support of our Soviet ally 


MERICAN labor salutes the Red 

Army for its smashing victories 

over the fascist barbarians, for the brav- 

ery of its officers and soldiers, the bril- 

liance of its generals, and the wisdom 

and genius of its commander-in-chief, 
Joseph Stalin. 

The eve of the 25th anniversary of 
the Red Army very appropriately coin- 
cides with the 211th anniversary of the 
birth of George Washington, military 
and political leader of the American 


Revolution. Both these warrior chief- * 


tains, Washington and Stalin, had thejr 
Valley Forge, and both demonstrated a 
capacity to turn defeat into victory by 
taking the offensive at the right mo- 
ment, the “summer soldiers and the 
sunshine patriots” to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 


When the Soviet Union was per- 
fidiously attacked on June 22, 1941, 
many were the dire predictions made 
by the “experts” on the outcome of this 
war. Here are several choice ones: 

Walter Lippman, learned publicist, 
wrote: 

“Our policy and our attitude must be 
based not upon the gambler’s hope in the 
highly improbable but upon a stern cal- 
culation that in European Russia the 
German Army is much more powerful 
than the Russian. The measures we take 
now should be based on the assumption 
that Hitler’s forces will be tied up in Rus- 
sia only for a relatively short time... .” 

Paul Mallon, another pundit of the 
pen, declared: 

“For the first time in this war Ameri- 
can diplomats and military experts agree 
in their expectation of what will be the 
military fate of Russia. They both give 
the Reds no more than four to six 
weeks.” 


The Wall Street Journal’s Capital 
Bureau cold-bloodedly reported on June 
27, 1941: 


“By August most American Army 
officers expect Russia to be beaten. With- 
in a few weeks, Hitler can turn his 
army around, hurl it all at England... .” 

That Hitler has turned his army 
around no one will deny; however, the 
turn has been made under slightly dif- 
ferent circumstances than predicted in 
june, 1941. And, instead of Hitler’s 
preparing to hurl his army at England, 
‘great Britain and the United States 
“re preparing to hurl their armies at 
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him, joining with the Red Army in a 
two-front assault against the would-be 
enslaver of humanity. 

Events have demonstrated that our 
“experts’ were dead wrong in their 
estimates of the fighting power of the 
Soviet Union. The “experts,” unfor- 
tunately, misled the American people. 
If we had known in the pre-Munich 
days of the tremendous resources of the 
Soviet economy, the moral stamina of 
the Soviet people, and the unbreakable 
unity of the Soviet state, we might have 
cooperated wholeheartedly with the 
Soviet Union in establishing collective 
security against the aggressors. We 
might have prevented this terrible war 
unloosed by Hitler, Hirohito, and 
Mussolini. | 

But we were misled and misinformed 
by those who were prejudiced against 
a country which had abolished the 
profit system and had constructed a 
new type of economy, based on the end 
of exploitation of man by man. We 
fell victim to the anti-Communist bug- 
aboo, which Hitler so cleverly utilized 
in order to divide and conquer. 

We listened to Chamberlain’s mouth- 
ings of ‘‘peace in our time,” when we 
should have hearkened to Litvinov’s 
statement that “peace is indivisible.” 

We accepted Lindbergh’s judgment 
that the Red Air Force was weak in 
comparison to Goering’s Luftwaffe, 
when the facts were otherwise. 

Now we know better. 

The Red Army not only exploded 
the myth of Nazi invincibility, but also 
tore down the wall of misrepresenta- 
tion that prevented us from working co- 
operatively with the Soviet people, who 
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inhabit one-sixth of the earth’s surface. 

We cannot erase the mistakes of the 
past, but we can learn not to repeat 
them. 

Today we know that there are but 
two paths before us: Either we lay 
down our arms and accept Hitler’s 
“new order” of slavery, or we continue 
in the direction charted by our skipper, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, and fight on 
for victory over the fascists, for “un- 
conditional surrender” of our enemies, 
and in the course of this fight strengthen 
the Anglo-Soviet-American fighting 
coalition, give the fullest support to 
the gallant and heroic Chinese, and 
build the United Nations as the instru- 
ment for attaining and maintaining a 
people’s peace. 

American labor is resolved to fight 
this war to the finish, We ask no 
quarter of our enemies. We shall give 
no quarter. 

American labor reaffirms its pledge 
to stay on the job until victory is won. 
We realize the prime necessity of unin- 
terrupted production for the fighting 
fronts, and we sincerely hope that the 
employers of this nation will not be so 
shortsighted as to provoke any disturb- 
ances on the home front that will inter- 
fere with the war effort. 

American labor, furthermore, ex- 
tends its hand of friendship to the labor 
organizations of our allies. We express 
the hope that international labor unity 
will be achieved in the course of our 
common fight against the common foe. 
We harbor the conviction that such 
unity will hasten the day of victory and 
insure the durability and justice of the 
peace to follow. 

















































































SOVIET WOMEN IN THE WAR 


Cables from the USSR, sent to mark International Wo- 
men’s Day, tell the story of Soviet women in the war 


ARCH 8th, International Wo- 

men’s Day, which is always 
marked with nationwide meetings and 
conferences of women all over the So- 
viet Union, was made the occasion this 
year to draw still further on the vast 
resources of strength and courage which 
the Soviet women have poured so un- 
stintingly into the war. They called 
on each other to intensify their efforts 
to bring about the final rout of the 
enemy. They called on the women of 
the United Nations for greater efforts 
in mobilizing their own countries for 
total war, for greater aid to the armies 
in the field, and for hastening the day 
of united offensive action on the Con- 
tinent of Europe. 

To inform the people of America of 
the part played by the Russian women 
in the war, the Soviet Women’s Anti- 
Fascist Committee, of which Valentina 
Grizodubova is Chairman, sent us by 
cable a number of articles about what 
Soviet women are doing in many fields. 
Space does not permit our printing 
them in full, but extracts from them 
should serve as a stimulus and inspira- 
tion to American women. 

The stories told in these cables are 
made a thousand times more vivid by 
the presence in our country at this 
time of Valentina Orlikova whose story 
appears elsewhere in this issue and 
whose picture is on our cover. 

Elena Kononenko writes of the com- 
plete fearlessness of death these Rus- 
sian women display—not because they 
are heedless of life, but because they 
love it so. They know that their coun- 
try has given them freedom, equality, 
happiness, the right to self-expression 
such as no women anywhere have en- 
joyed before, and to preserve these 
things they gladly give their lives. 
Thousands of simple Russian girls and 
women, serving as telephone operators 
and signallers in the army, refuse to 
leave their posts in the fiercest down- 
pour of bombs and bullets. Other thou- 
sands are in guerrilla detachments. 

Among the guerrilla heroines was 
Liza Chaikina, who like the immortal 
Zoya Kosmodemianskaya, was tortured 
fiendishly, but refused to betray her 
comrades, and was finally shot. ‘The 
village near Velikye Lukie where she 
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lived was completely wiped out by the 
Germans. Now, three huts have been 
rebuilt in that village, one of them for 
Liza’s family—her parents, her sister, 
her cousin. 


Anatoly Glebov cabled us about his 
visit to this village. He found Liza’s 
mother, Aksinia Prokofievna, busily en- 
gaged in duties to which she had re- 
cently been elected as manager of the 
collective farm. While the farm has 
been utterly destroyed, many of its 
members had come back as soon as the 
Germans were driven out, and were 
being taken care of in nearby villages 
until their homes could be rebuilt. A 
group of them were meeting with Ak- 
sinia. They had already received seed 
from the government, and were de- 
vising means of planting without any 
implements, tractors or draft animals. 

While Glebov was there, two rosy- 
cheeked girls arrived on skis from a 
neighboring farm. They were two 
friends of Liza’s, and they had come 
to tell her mother the news that a 
squadron of fighter planes bearing 
Liza’s name had just been built on 
donations received from the young peo- 
ple of the Kalinin district. 

Other thousands of heroines have 
come from the war medical services, 
in the regular troops and behind the 
lines, with the guerrilla detachments. 
V. Kirpotin cables the story of Dr. 
Polina who joined the guerrillas in 
the woods, tending the wounded, per- 
forming operations with the meagre 
equipment she had been able to sal- 
vage. One day the scouts reported the 
approach of a German detachment. 
Some of the guerrillas sacrificed them- 
selves to engage them in unequal battle, 
while the others escaped and established 
a new headquarters. Dr. Polina, 
wounded herself, managed, with the 
help of her assistant, to carry twenty- 
seven of the most gravely wounded 
deeper into the woods. Cut off from 
the others, they built snow huts, and 
sheltered the wounded for a whole 
month until their. detachment found 
them. Then they were still isolated for 
many days. Nothing could break Dr. 
Polina’s spirit—she carried on for all 
those weeks using moss for cotton, 
razors for scalpels, until with the com- 
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ing of the Red Army, medicines and 
materials were available again. 

Petrov, a Red Army man, received 
a letter from his sister telling of the 
horrors of German occupation of a lit- 
tle town in the North Caucasus region, 
where all the young women were 
gathered together in a brothel. Zina 
and Vera, two of the loveliest of the 
village girls, were taken to a house 
where twelve Nazi officers were quar- 
tered. Zina, observing a tank full of 
benzine, maneuvered herself near it, 
asked for a cigarette, pretending to 
accept an officer’s advances, then upset 
the benzine can and threw the lighted 
cigarette on the floor. Vera locked the 
door and threw the key into the stove. 
The girls perished with the officers, 
only two of whom escaped, to tell the 
story later when they were taken 
prisoners, 

While women are not as a rule in 
the regular ranks of the Red Army, 
there are many who like Liudmila 
Pavlichenko have managed one way or 
another to get in. Tatyana ‘Tess 
cabled the story of Maria Polivanova, 
aged 19, and Natalie Kovshova, 
aged 21, who both had training at 
a sniper’s school and in civilian de- 
fense classes. They volunteered to join 
the Red Army in the Autumn of 1941 
when it was falling back toward Mos- 
cow. Masha, with her quiet, obedient 
little girl’s face and Natasha, with 
black eyebrows like the wings of a 
bird and her firm mouth, were the only 
girls in the regiment. They went out 
every morning at dawn, waiting long 
hours in the snow, sometimes killing 
as many as fifteen of the enemy in a 
single day. As the fighting grew hot- 
ter, the Regimental Commander, Ma- 
jor Dovner, tried to transfer them to 
the rear. That was the occasion of 
the only tears Masha and Natasha 
were ever seen to shed. They stayed on. 
They did dangerous and valuable liai- 
son work, crawling to the front lines 
under fire, reporting back and forth, 
delivering complicated military mes- 
sages. One day, they and a group of 
Red Army men were attacked by a 
much larger enemy group. At last, only 
Private Novikov and the two girls 
remained alive. Their ammunition was 














Above left: Solderer Sorokina and riveter Zharkova have doubled the planned output of hand grenades. Right: A young Kirghiz woman 


gone, and only hand grenades remained. 
They used these rather than surrender, 
and their bodies were found later, sur- 
rounded by a ring of dead enemies. 

While women aviators for the most 
part are engaged in piloting ambulance 
planes and civilian aviation, there are 
a number in combat work. Marina 
Raskova, who with Girzodubova and 
Ossipenko broke the women’s long dis- 
tance record in 1936, was killed a few 
months ago while on active duty. Now 
word comes from Major Stepan Gri- 
goriev, of a whole regiment of women 
night bombers who, under the com- 
mand df E, Bershanskaya have per- 
formed such valuable service in bomb- 
ing enemy railroad junctions, supply 
trains, ammunition dumps, and so on, 
that they have been honored with the 
title “Guards Air Unit.” Thirty-six 
of the women in the regiment have 
been awarded medals for distinguished 
service. A woman, too, is in command 
of the ground staff, maintaining the 
machines in perfect condition. 

No less heroic is the work that is 
being done by Soviet women behind the 
lines, They have replaced men at the 
heaviest kind of jobs. Altogether about 
fifty per cent of the workers in industry 
row are women. Even in the great 
iron and steel works at Magnitogorsk, 
the percentage of women has risen 
from about 20 per cent before the war 
to about 36 per cent today. There are 
mines in the Soviet Union entirely 
operated by women. Of the railroad 
workers, 38.6 per cent are women. 
The women who were already in in- 
dustry before the war have helped in 
training the newcomers, and have 
worked miracles of increased produc- 
tion. Thousands of women who pre- 
viously did clerical work, or were 
simply housewives, have flocked into 
industry. 

A cable from L. Larina reports 
that within one month, five hundred 
former housewives came to work in 
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tractor driver sowing beets. 


the Karaganda mines, learning quickly 
to handle drills, put up props and 
operate the heavy trucks. Women en- 
tering industry have made enormous 
contributions to speed and economy of 
production. Raisa Kyshtimova has be- 
come famous all over the country as 
an armature winder. She developed 
methods of soldering which reduced 
her working time on one item from 
three hours to fifteen or twenty min- 
utes. By working overtime and Sun- 
days, she has actually managed to ac- 
complish in a month, work that 
formerly took 25 people. Yevdokia 
Chicherbakova has won fame as the 
first woman blacksmith in the iron 
and steel industry, and twenty-year old 
Yeva Yermeliankenko as one of the 
first woman blasters. Another typical 
heroine of labor is Anastasia Chaus, 
munitions worker, who lost an arm 
during an air raid, but who insisted on 
returning to work, and with one arm 
managed to triple her production. 

In agriculture, women have become 
the deciding factor, many collective 
farms being wholly operated by them. 
Here, too, they are not satisfied merely 
with replacing men, but with produc- 
ing more than ever before to make up 
for the terrific losses. Hundreds of 
thousands of women are driving trac- 
tors and combines and heavy trucks, 
thousands are acting as farm managers. 

O. Leonidov cables a story about 
Dasha Garmash of the Ryazan region, 
who won the All-Union competition 
for women tractor drivers. Her brigade 
won the prized Red Banner in 1942— 
every tractor in her brigade having 
plowed 2700 acres instead of the re- 
quired 1065, with a saving of six tons 
of fuel. The harvests reaped by the 
women farmers last year were far be- 
yond expectations. All winter the wo- 
men have been busily repairing the 
farm machinery to be in readiness for 
the spring sowing season already begin- 
ning in the South of Russia. 








In addition to their farm labor, the 
kolhoz women have helped provide 
clothing for the army and played an 
active part in collecting funds for tanks 
and aircraft, giving millions of rubles 
from their savings for this purpose. 
They have done much to help care 
for the war orphans. In some cases, 
collective farm women have under- 
taken the support of entire schools, 
evacuated from the occupied regions. 
Practically every collective farm has 
its quota of adopted orphans, being 
cared for by farm families with the 
same devotion given their own children. 

It is probably no exaggeration to say 
that there is no longer any kind of 
work in the Soviet Union where wo- 
men are not found. While the war 
has intensified this process, it has been 
under way ever since the Revolution. 
It was eighteen years ago, writes Elena 
Kuznetsova, that Lydia Stepanova, 
just graduated from the Philosophical 
Faculty of Moscow University, as well 
as ballet and singing school, entered 
the motion picture industry. They 
wanted to make a movie star of her, 
but she was determined to crash the 
then exclusively masculine profession 
of newsreel director. Soon her small 
and fragile person was to be seen on 
every front where there was something 
going on, filming the industrial and 
agriculture developments of the five- 
year plans in the Far East, the Arctic, 
Central Asia, Magnitogorsk. Now she 
is busy with documentary films of the 
war, and she is no longer the only wo- 
man in this field. 

Our correspondent, Krainov, cables 
about a special organization of “Wives 
of Commanders and Red Army Men.” 
These women, many of whom are now 
widows, are already engaged in pro- 
fessional or industrial work, but man- 
age to find extra hours to put in to help 
nurse the wounded in hospital wards, 
and to aid in other forms of social 
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In a Soviet trench mortar factory. 





BEHIND THE RED ARMY 


Twenty-five years of planned growth of the nation’s material 


and cultural resources lie behind the power of the Red Army 


¢¢f THINK no other nation could 

stand up to such an onslaught,” 
said Stalin on November 6, 1942. To 
this estimate the military experts of the 
world agree. 

The Red Army and the Soviet peo- 
ple have withstood alone, on a front 
nearly two thousand miles long, a con- 
centration of manpower greater than 
that which faced the sum total of all 
the Allied armies—-Russia, Britain, the 
United States and France together— 
in the first World War. 

Statistics are usually dull, but there 
are two or three statistical items which 
are far more startling than any glow- 
ing adjectives. In the first World War, 
Germany had 220 divisions and sent 
85 of them against Russia. These were 
enough to bring Tsarist Russia to its 
knees. In the present war, Germany has 
256 divisions and has sent 179 against 
the Soviet Union. The divisions of 
Hungary, Rumania, Finland, bring the 
total up to 240. The Red Army there- 
fore faces, withstands and turns back 
an enemy greater than that which all 
the Allies together faced in 1914-18. 

From this has come world-wide ap- 
preciation of what the heroic actions of 
the Red Army and the Soviet people 
mean to the future of us all. “It is 
through their uphill fight that the 
war has not been lost,” said Presi- 


dent Roosevelt to Congress on Septem- 
ber 14. 


N its twenty-fifth anniversary the 
Red Army was establishing as 


great a milestone in‘the history of hu- 
manity as the Russian Revolution it- 
self—the turning of the tide against 
world Fascism. 

How was this achieved ? 

The October Revolution gave to the 
people of Russia, then the most back- 
ward among the great powers, some- 
thing worth fighting for: the publicly 
owned resources of one-sixth of the 
world; national and race equality 
among peoples speaking one hundred 
and fifty different languages; cultural 
and educational opportunities open to 
all. 

For twenty-five years the Soviet 
leaders foresaw this conflict. Twenty 
years ago Stalin told the Soviet people 
that they must prepare. Fifteen years 
ago he launched the building of Soviet 
industry on which the present Red 
Army is based. Twelve years ago he 
reorganized Soviet farming into a col- 
lective form which made effective to- 
day’s farmer-guerrillas. For a decade 
he built the intimate correlation of Red 
Army, state-owned industry and col- 
lective farming which has flowered into 
today’s strategy of the “PEOPLE’S 
WAR.” 

Every correspondent or military ex- 
pert who has seen the Red Army and 
the Soviet people in action in this war 
has noted that they are supreme in two 
qualities: a remarkable mass heroism, 
displayed not only by soldiers but by 
men, women, and children, combined 
with a capacity for individual initiative 
and flexible and resourceful thinking. 
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The history of all times and of all 
peoples records no examples of such 
resourceful mass heroism as that dis- 
played by the Red Army and Red 
Navy in combination with the working 
men and women of Leningrad, Odessa, 
Sevastopol, Moscow and Stalingrad. 
Odessa surprised the world by defend- 
ing herself for 69 days, far longer than 
any European city in any war of mod- 
ern times. But the defense of Sevas- 
topol lasted 250 days; Leningrad was 
under siege for more than sixteen 
months; and for six months the city of 
Stalingrad was fighting continuously 
from street to street and from house to 
house. 

In a single day, June 2, 1942, no less 
than 3,500 demolition bombs were 
hurled on Sevastopol ; during that night 
large quantities of incendiary liquid 
were poured on the city, followed by a 
vast number of incendiary bombs. Yet 
by the following morning all the 
blocked roads were cleared and all fires 
had been extinguished. The telephone, 
telegraph, electricity and the machin- 
ery for pumping fresh air underground 
functioned almost without interrup- 
tion throughout the bombing. The 
water system was broken in five places, 
but it functioned again five hours later. 
Large factories operated underground 
and produced arms, ammunition and 
food. Motion picture theaters, hospi- 
tals and schools also operated under- 
ground with air supplied by pumps. 

The transport of the Red Army has 

(Continued on page 31) 
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VALENTINA ORLIKOVA—Her Story 


The Soviet woman merchant marine 


officer, now in New York, tells her story 


WAS born in 1915, in one of the 

loveliest parts of our country, in 
a sea-coast town near Vladivostok. All 
my childhood and youth were spent on 
shores washed by the waters of the 
Pacific Ocean. I remember how, as a 
little girl of five, I plunged into its 
salty waves for the first time. The 
‘sparkling sea, iridescent and_ ever- 
changing, wholly captured my heart. 
It became close and dear to me. Every 
day I discovered new delights in its 
brilliant color, its salty tang, its end- 
less motion. 

This childish rapture grew into a 
deeper feeling, into a burning desire 
to devote my life to the sea. There 
was never any question in my mind as 
to the course my life would follow. I 
would build ships, and sail them. So, 
as soon as I had finished the regular 
course in the public schools in Vladi- 
vostok, I entered a shipbuilding Tech- 
nicum. I was fifteen years old then. 
And in order better to study shipbuild- 
ing, I did part-time work in the ship- 
vards too. There I went through every 
phase of ship construction, from the 
making of blueprints to the launching. 

In 1932 I decided that in order to 
be still better equipped for my chosen 
work, I would go to college. So I left 
my beloved Vladivostok and went to 
Leningrad. There I again went to 
work in the shipyards, at the same 
time enrolling in the preparatory course 
for the Institute of Shipbuilding. I was 
admitted the following year, and 
studied there from 1933 to 1935. Fi- 
nally my dreams of becoming a marine 
engineer were realized, and I was 
transferred to the Leningrad Institute 
of Water Transport Engineers to com- 
plete my training. 

In 1938 I was married to.a student 
who was taking the same course, Boris 
Sochenov. On the eighteenth of Aug- 
ust, 1940, our son was born. We called 
him Alexander. Not long before the 
invasion of our country, I took him to 
spend the summer with my husband’s 
parents, who lived in the country, 
and then returned to Leningrad. 

’ Then the war separated me from 
my son. The Nazis temporarily occu- 
pied that section. I have not seen him 
for twenty-two months, and I do not 
know what has happened to him. I 
do not need to try to explain what the 
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separation and uncertainty have meant. 

Since 1939 I have spent much time 
at sea. Actual voyages were a part of 
the Institute course. .I shall never for- 
get my first voyage on the training 
ship “Vega.” She was a trim vessel, 
with such lovely lines that we students 
gave her pet names. We called her 
“Krassavitsa” (The Beautiful One) 
and “Alpha Lira”, after the constel- 
lation of that name. On that ship I 
worked as a sailor, and in my free 
time made astronomical observations 
to determine our position, and also 
went through training as a pilot. After 
that I sailed on passenger and freight 
ships of the Soviet Merchant Marine. 
In 1941 I finished my course at the 
Institute as pilot and marine engineer. 

When war broke out I was in Lenin- 
grad. The danger that hung over my 
country compelled me to forget my 
personal life. With millions of other 
men and women, my husband and I of- 
fered our services to our country. He 
is a mate on another vessel. The last 
time I saw him was in October, when 
our ships were in the same _ harbor. 
When I found out about his ship, I 
signalled to it with flags, and we man- 
aged to have a few hours together. 

In the first months of the war the 
enemy fought with mad fury. He 
flung into the battle such tremendous 
might on land, sea and air, and ad- 
vanced so swiftly, that from the first 
days I saw what war was like. The 
women of my country realized at once 
that no one could remain a spectator 
in this struggle. All of them de- 


Valentina Orlikova, 
chatting with Major- 
General Chu Shih- 
ming at the dinner 
celebrating the 25th 
anniversary of the 
Red Army. 










termined to take direct part. Many of 
them went to sea. Soon Leningrad it- 
self was under siege. But no artillery 
fire, no bombing from the air, no 
shortage of food or other hardships 
could break the will to victory of the 
people of Leningrad. 

It was at sea that I first came face 
to face with the enemy. I was serving 
as mate on a hospital ship in the Bal- 
tic Sea. The red cross was painted 
all over it but the Nazis sowed mines 
directly in our path. Our ship hit one 
of them. I shall never forget the ter- 
rible moments that followed—the ex- 
plosions, the flames, the wounded all 
around needing help—and through it 
all the faces of my women comrades, 
strong and heroic. 

I was on the upper deck, in charge 
of lowering the life-boats. Two young 
women passed me,’ members of the 
crew, Nina Belova and Anna Khor- 
enko, carrying in their arms a wounded 
fighter, with blood seeping through 
the the bandage around his head. On 
her knees, bending over another wound- 
ed soldier, was my close friend, Valya 
Chugunova. She bandaged him with 
lightning speed, and fastened a safety 
belt around him. Other strong arms 
grasped him and lifted him into a life- 
boat. Immediately Valya transferred 
her attention to another, her face 
calm, her hands working swiftly. It 
was devotion like that to which many 
of the wounded owed their lives, for 
several of the serious cases died. 

But the water is rising, the ship lists 

(Continued on page 34) 
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unior-Lieutenani Vera Minayeva, who commands a machine gun 

guerrilla oath to new recruits. A Leningrad ambulance squad. 

psilkina who remained in the field attending to the wounded 

Polgirls working in a truck garden. Center: Moscow First Aid unit. 
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No Second Front-A Hitler Victory 


Outstanding news commentator analyzes the new 
stages in the Axis campaign to divide the Allies 


HERE can be no doubt that the 

absence of a second front in west- 
ern Europe constitutes Hitler’s greatest 
strategic and political victory so far 
this year. It may enable him to retreat 
to a straight line from Riga to Odessa 
which is half as long as the line which 
he is currently holding. This shorter 
line will give him the opportunity to 
shift the weight of his troops to the 
west when invasion finally comes. 

With regard to the controversy as to 
whether it would have been possible to 
invade the continent successfully in 
1942 or even the spring of 1943, it 
is interesting to note that toward 
the beginning of February, General 
McNaughton, Canadian Commander 
of the expedition, allowed himself to be 
quoted as follows on the Dieppe raid: 

I can tell you this. We went to Dieppe 
with the intention of landing and re- 
embarking. If it had been planned as 
another sort of operation there is no 
doubt that we could have made the thing 
stick. We could have stayed put; the 
Germans would not have driven us off. 

Thus, after all these months, Dieppe 
has supplied us with the answer to a 
strategic problem. We now know that 
we can successfully storm the toughest 
German coast defenses across the Chan- 
nel any time we want to and that we 
can stay as long as we wish. This is 
precisely what the Russians have been 
telling us. It was received with a cer- 
tain amount of sneering by our reac- 
tionary press. The Russians, however, 
stuck to their point and for the last 
three months they have printed a great 
number of articles in their military 
press containing detailed evidence of 
the recent movement of substantial 
numbers of German divisions from 
France and Norway to reinforce their 
sagging Eastern front. Never has the 
time been more propitious for the es- 
tablishing of a second front. 

On this problem, however, it may be 
admitted that there can be differences 
of opinion and different schools of mili- 
tary thought. It is, however, extremely 
alarming to note that the delay in the 
opening of a second front coincides 
with a public controversy which si- 
multaneously poses the question of the 
dangers of a Russian capture of Berlin 
before the Western Allies can get there, 
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or of a Russian halt instead at Ger- 
many’s borders. 

It is easy for anyone with a little 
political intelligence to see that these 
are the sort of questions that Dr. Goeb- 
bels would like us to ask ourselves. It 
is therefore extremely regrettable that 
a large section of the American press 
has fallen for this game, particularly at 
a moment when it is more vital than 
ever that the unity of the Allies be 
maintained in the face of appeasement 
manoeuvres on the part of the German 
General Staff, which may be ready to 
overthrow Hitler for the purpose of 
maintaining and pursuing the political 
and military objectives of Nazi Ger- 
many under a conservative guise. 

Take, for instance, the tenor of the 
Italian press toward the end of. Febru- 
ary and the beginning of March. Ital- 
ian newspapers literally bristled with 
“peace offers.” They were all addressed 
either to the United States, suggesting 
a peace directed against Britain and 
Russia, or they were addressed to the 
United States and Great Britain jointly 
suggesting a peace against Russia 
alone. Swiss newspapers at the same 
time stated quite boldly that Italy was 
ready to accept peace based upon a split 
between Russia and the Western Allies. 

These dispatches from Italy and 
Switzerland coincided with the visits to 
Rome of Archbishop Francis J. Spell- 
man, which in turn coincided with the 
visit to Rome by Nazi Foreign Min- 
ister Von Ribbentrop. During that 
period Colonel Beigbeder, the former 
Foreign Minister of the Franco gov- 
ernment was in Washington, where he 
was being groomed as the Spanish 
Giraud who was to take over Spanish 
Morocco in case Hitler marched into 
Spain,- while Francisco ‘Franco re- 
mained behind as a Spanish Petain. 

Needless to say, all these curious 
developments did not contribute toward 
a better understanding between the 
United States and Russia. As far as 
Great Britain is concerned, the rela- 
tions between that country and the 
Soviet Union are on a much better 
basis, since they are governed by a 20- 
vear military pact between the United 
Kingdom and the Soviet Union. Since 
the pact was concluded, both signatories 
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have given much evidence that they are 
determined to live up to the spirit and 
the letter of it. Also non-existent in the 
relations between Great Britain and 
the Soviet Union is the point of irrita- 
tion caused by our continuing diplo- 
matic relations with Finland. The 
extraordinary attitude of certain sec- 
tions of the American press, toward 
the Fascist government of Rysto Ryti 
is inexplicable. 

Quite apart from the fact that both 
Great Britain and the Soviet Union are 
at war with Finland, there is also the 
fact that our convoys, smashing their 
way through the cold Atlantic waters 
off the coast of Norway, are constantly 
being hammered to pieces under the as- 
sault of the German Air Force based, 
in part, on Finland. Mr. Ryti, who 
was made President of Finland by a 
group of electors whose constitutional 
authority had long since expired, made 
several speeches in the beginning of 
March in which he took the attitude 
that Finland had won the war. 

An American diplomatic break with 
Finland would help to re-establish some 
of the confidence lost. It would also 
have profound political repercussions 
among the Finnish people and lead to 
an overthrow of the Ryti-Mannerheim 
clique. It might even lead to a collapse 
of the Finnish-held sector of the front, 
releasing some five divisions which 
would come in handy to Timoshenko 
in his current drive upon Smolensk. 

Other points of irritation are the 
encouragement given to the Fascist ele- 
ments of the Polish government-in- 
exile, who are dreaming of restoration 
of Poland on a basis of the Treaty of 
Riga which was imposed upon the 


Soviet Union in 1921, instead of on the. 


basis of the Curzon line which consti- 
tutes the true ethnic frontier of Russia. 
What is the Kremlin to think of the 
encouragement given to the Fascist ex- 
President Smetona of Lithuania, who, 
although now in Washington, first 
went to Berlin immediately after the 
collapse of Lithuania; the fuss that is 
being made about Otto von Hapsburg, 
and the talk about a possible restora- 
tion of an Austro-Hungarian Empire 
as “a bulwark against bolshevism in 
Southeastern and Central Europe?” 
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On the Red Army’s Quarter Century 


A running account of the SRT dinner celebrating 
the 25th anniversary of the Red Army and Navy 


HILE over immense stretches of 

snow blackened with the corpses 
and the abandoned armor of the beaten 
enemy, the Red Army was celebrating 
its twenty-fifth anniversary with new 
victories, the grateful peoples of the 
United Nations, feeling the advance 
breath of triumph in the news that ac- 
companied ‘the occasion, paid tribute 
with congratulatory messages, greet- 
ings, celebrations, all renewing pledges 
for a joint offensive on the continent 
ot Europe. 

In this country, we may say with 
pride, the outstanding event was the 
SovieT Russia Topay dinner, held at 
the Commodore Hotel on Washington’s 
Birthday evening. An audience of 
some 1700 filled the huge hall to capac- 
ity, and in an atmosphere electric with 
emotion heard representatives from the 
Soviet Union, distinguished Americans 
and military attachés of Great Britain 
and China pay tribute to the Red Army. 

From the moment of its inception 
every step in the arrangements of the 
dinner produced evidence of the grow- 
ing friendship for the Soviet Union. To 
the call for sponsors there was an im- 
mediate and warm response. Figures in 
public life, labor leaders, educators, re- 
ligious leaders, scientists, writers and 
publicists gladly lent their names to 
this expression of tribute to the Red 
Army and friendship to our Soviet Ally. 

American poets have been notably 
averse to writing poems for “occasions,” 
yet, when a group of distinguished poets 
were asked to write poems for this 
occasion, five, three of them Pulitzer 
prize winners, responded. Four were 
published in our March issue. In this 
issue we publish a poem (p. 27) by the 
young poet, Norman Rosten, a winner 
of the Yale University Younger Poets 
Award. 

Days before the event every reserva- 
tion had been taken. Had it been pos- 
sible to find place for all who wished 
to come the audience would have 
swelled into the thousands. It was 
hard to have to disappoint so many, 
among whom were known old friends 
of the magazine. We are compensat- 
ing, as best we may, by printing some 
of the speeches and in this running com- 
mentary on the program. 

The dinner opened with the singing 
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by Mr. Igor Gorin and the American 
Peoples Chorus of the American and 
Soviet national anthems. Jessica 
Smith, editor of Sovier Russia To- 
DAY, then welcomed the guests in the 
name of the magazine and the sponsors 
and introduced the chairman of the 
evening, the noted explorer, Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson. She said in part: 


It is especially appropriate that Vil- 
hjalmur Stefansson should preside at this 
very special occasion. The Russians love 
and admire Stefansson; in fact, his six- 
tieth birthday was so widely noted in the 
Soviet Union that we might almost say 
they made it a national holiday . . . when 
Chkalov, Baidukov and Beliakov—first 
of those great transpolar flyers—flew to 
our country, while they had to travel 
light, the one thing that they refused to 
discard was that very heavy volume, the 
Russian language translation of Stefans- 
son’s great book “The Friendly Arctic.” 
They could not dispense with Stefansson 
then—nor could we tonight on this occa- 
sion that signalizes the linking of the des- 
tinies of our two countries, as that great 
transpolar flight linked them physically. 
So I give you a great friend of yours and 
mine and of the Soviet Union’s—Stefans- 
son, , 


Mr. Stefansson then introduced the 
Soviet guests of honor. They included 
Rear Admiral Mikhail I. Akulin of 


Above, left to right: 
Major General Chu 
Shih-ming of China, 
Senator Elbert D. 
Thomas and Captain 
Pavel N. Asseyev of 
the Red Air Force. 


Below, left to right: 
Hon. Joseph E. Dav- 
ies, former ambassa- 
dor to the USSR, 
Major Pavel |. Bara- 
yev, Major General 
Thomas A. Terry, 
representing the U.S. 

ar Department and 
Metropolitan Ben- 
jamin, head of the 
Russian Orthodox 
Church in the U.S.A. 





the Baltic and Black Sea Fleets, Major 
Pavel I. Barayev, Military Attaché for 
the Motorized, Mechanized and Tank 
Forces of the Red Army, Captain Pavel 
N. Asseyev of the Red Air Force, 
Lieutenant Gousev, Aide to Admiral 
Akulin, Captain Ivan Peer of a Soviet 
ship now in port in an American har- 
bor, Valentina Orlikova, Assistant Cap- 
tain of the same ship, Mr. M. M. 
Gousev, Chairman of the Amtorg 
Trading Corporation, Taisiya Isotova 
and Pavel Shahkov, two Soviet stu- 
dents. 
Mr. Stefansson continued : 


The school of polar explorers to which 
I belong have special admiration and 
gratitude for the people who have proved 
by their extraordinary accomplishments 
in the Far North that those of us were 
right who have believed in the livability 
of the Arctic. They have proved a num- 
ber of other things that were considered 
improbable or impossible. We are here 
tonight to honor them for proving that 
the democratic world can be saved by 
force of arms and that the German type 
of blitzkrieg can be stopped, that the 
democracies, the people who believe in 
freedom, equality and brotherhood, by 
virtue of that belief, can organize greater 
and more effective powers than the 
fascists. 

It is fitting that this celebration should 
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occur simpltaneously with Washington’s 
Birthday. It is now February 23 in the 
Soviet land, and the twenty-fifth birth- 
day of their Red Army. Here it is still 
February 22 and the birthday of the 
great soldier-statesman whom we call 
the father of our country. 

Washingon’s spirit would certainly be 
at home at this gathering. 1 am not a 
statesman and it is fitting I here give 
way to a statesman of our Congress, a 
senator who can speak to you on this 
theme, a man who is also a distinguished 
historian, author of a book about Wash- 
ington and Jefferson, called “Thomas 


Jefferson, World Citizen.” 


Mr. Stefansson then _ introduced 
Senator Elbert D. Thomas. The Sena- 
tor’s speech has been widely reported in 
the press and has since been inserted 
into the Congressional Record, in the 
issue of February 25, 1943. We will, 
therefore, merely give excerpts here, 
but we have printed the full text, 
copies of which may be had on request. 
Dwelling on the likenesses between 
the American and the Soviet revolu- 
tions, Senator Thomas said: 


We are assembled in celebration of an 
event much more closely connected with 
Washington ard his ideals than most 
persons realize. For this year is the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the organiza- 
tion of the People’s Army of Russia. 
This army, which has already done so 
much, is destined to be honored, as 
Washington’s has been, as an army 
which brought freedom to men, women, 


and children in the new world now 
dawning. 
The tyrannies which Washington 


struck against were those which hindered 
the growth and development of individual 
man. The tyrannies of old Russia kept 
the people submerged. Freed by the Peo- 
ple’s Army, Russia today knows what 
she is fighting for. Men, women, and 
even children have tasted freedom. They 
call it good. And for it today they will- 
ingly sacrifice. 


Senator Thomas emphasized that in 
the acceptance of the new concept of 
world-wide democracy based on the 
Four Freedoms for which the United 
Nations are fighting we have the essen- 
tial of world unity. 


Russia brought unity by making a 
union of Republics. America brought 
unity by creating the United States where 
each state is guaranteed the republican 
form of government. Russia has united 
peoples successfully and so have we. 
World unity will follow either or both 
these methods. 

Soviet Russia’s first twenty-five years 
of history resemble our own first twenty- 
five years. The ideals of the American 
Revolution struck so hard at age-old 
injustices that of course the Revolution 
was misugderstood from one end of our 
world to the other. The Russian Revo- 
lution also struck at age-old injustices, 
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and it, too, was bound to be misunder- 
stood. Both revolutions today, though, 
can be judged in their true light by their 
accomplishments. Tonight we turn to 
the idealism behind each revolution. The 
sacrifices of each makes_ insignificant 
every purpose except the idealistic aspira- 
tions upon which both revolutions rest. 

In the sacrifices of the Russian Peo- 
ple’s Army and the accomplishment of its 
great victories, the world now sees the 
strength of men and women united in a 
fight for liberty. We revere the dead, 
we honor the living of this great Army 
because we know as Lincoln knew at 
Gettysburg, that the dead have not died 
in vain, that the nation they represent 
shall have a new birth of freedom, and 
that these republics of many peoples shall 
not perish from the earth! 


Elsewhere in this issue we publish a 
speech sent for the occasion by Senator 
Murray, who was unable to attend in 
person, and in our March issue we car- 
ried messages from Senators Alben W. 
Barkley, Claude Pepper, Harry S. Tru- 
man and Homer T. Bone and Con- 
gressman Samuel Dickstein. Thus, to- 
gether with the messages trom Eleanor 
Roosevelt, Hon. Henry Morgenthau, 
Jr., Secretary of the Treasury; Hon. 
Claude R. Wickard, Secretary of Ag- 
riculture; Hon. Harry L. Hopkins; 
Hon. Sumner Welles, Under Secretary 
of State; Hon. Robert P. Patterson, 
Under Secretary of War; Hon. John 
J. McCloy, Assistant, Secretary of 
War; and Hon. Ralph A. Bard, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy, Con- 
gress and the Administration were well 
represented. 

Organized American labor was also 
well represented. Before introducing 
the next speaker, Mr. A. F. Whitney, 
President of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen, messages were read 
from William Green, President of the 
AFL, and Philip Murray, President of 
the CIO, which our readers have al- 
ready*seen in the March issue, together 
with the messages from other labor 
leaders. Mr. Whitney’s vigorous 
speech is printed elsewhere in this issue. 

There followed tributes spoken by 
Colonel R. L. Benson, military attaché 
for Great Britain, and Major-General 
Chu Shih-ming, military attaché for 
China. General Chu Shih-ming em- 
phasized that Soviet aid to China had 
been material as well as spiritual. Then, 
Major General Thomas A. Terry, who 
had been designated to represent the 
U. S. War Department by Secretary 
Henry L. Stimson, delivered the speech 
which is printed on another page of 
this issue. 

There followed the impressive cere- 
mony of the massing of the flags. One 
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by one, American soldiers in uniform 
carried in the flags of the United Na- 
tions and stood at attention while drum 
rolls were played and a narrator recited 
the stirring script by Louis Vittis which 
concluded thus: 


There isn’t a great deal of blood in the 
body 
Of a man; a couple of quarts or so. Spill 
it 
And it makes a fading stain on the earth, 
Turns brown. 
But sometimes, 
A cupful of blood buys immortality. 
Every soldier of the 
Soviets knows that. Every man of the 
army with the Red Star 
On its helmet who died in 1941 and 42, 
and is dying now, 
This hour, this minute—he has bought 
immortality, has 
Bought time, has bought the hours and 
days and weeks for 
These flags you’ve seen marching here 
tonight to get 
Together, to lift themselves, to stream 
in the 
Onrushing wind of democracy’s war! 
You can say 
The Red Army is twenty-five years old 
tonight, you can say 
Army of the Soviet 
Republics is thirty nations 
Strong tonight, you can say the banner 
of the Hammer and the Sickle 
Waves in the forefront of humanity 
Tonight! 
(Soviet flag is brought in) 
It is good to cheer, to applaud, to feel 
the heart warming; yes, 
But it is better to join the battle; it is 
better to go on record, 
As we have gone a little more than a 
year ago, as we must go again 
And again, go on record stating the bat- 
tle to which that 
Flag moves is our battle, saying the 
blood they spilled over 
In Soviet Russia to give us time and 
bombers and an American 
Army getting ready to spring from the 
West as the Red Army keeps 
Moving faster from the East, to catch 
fascism between relentless 
Steel, again let us say, thank you, our 
brothers-in-arms for 
The blood you shed for freedom and 
know that we hold 
Ourselves prepared to shed our own in 
equal measure and devotion; 
Saying finally, we raise our flag and move 
it proudly with no fears 
Or hesitations into the theater of war 
and liberation, we raise it 
And set it side by side with the flags of 
the tremendous thirty, 
By the side of the flag of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, 
By their side, equal and united and 
invincible! 
(American flag is brought in.) 


After this, Admiral Akulin and Ma- 
jor Barayev spoke. 
Admiral Akulin said in part: 


Socialist 


The 


The Red Army, which is receiving con- 


























stant help from the American people. 
highly values this help and we hope that 
this help will continue in the future until 
the enemy is destroyed and victory is 
ours! 


Major Barayev noted that when 
“restless neighbors” sought Soviet ter- 
ritory, “The Red Army taught them 
lessons in good behavior.” Analyzing 
the course of the war, he said: 


The military plans of the German 
bandits have come into contradiction 
with their abilities. . . . German losses 
have reached astronomical proportions. 
... At Stalingrad 330,000 men, at Voro- 
nezh 150,000 men, at Leningrad 100,000 
men, more than 150,000 men in the Cau- 
casus, approximately 120,000 men at 
Kharkov. The Red flag is waving again 
at Stalingrad, Kursk, Kharkov, Rostov 
and many other cities. The day is not 
tar when the whole Soviet land will be 
again free from those Hitlerite dogs. The 
day is near when all the enslaved people 
of Europe will be free again from the 
oppression of that “super race” of bandits 
and robbers. 

The military forces of the United 
States, Great Britain, China, the Soviet 
Union and all the United Nations by 
simultaneous and agreed upon blows 
must in the shortest possible time wipe 
the Hitlerite degenerates from the face 
of the earth and establish lasting peace 
in the world. 


Corliss Lamont, chairman of the Na- 
tional Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship, and Thomas L. Harris, its 
national secretary, both brought the 
greetings of the Council, which is en- 
gaged in ever-growing activities. Both 
Mr. Lamont and Mr. Harris empha- 
sized the important role of Soviet 
Russia Topay during the eleven years 
of its existence in bringing greater un- 
derstanding of the Soviet Union to the 
American people. Mr. Harris made an 
appeal for funds to make possible a 
wider circulation of the magazine, to 
which the audience responded gener- 
ously. 

Mr. Lamont was followed by Cap- 
tain Sergei N. Kournakoff, who gave a 
fine analysis of how the Blitzkrieg met 
its doom on the steppes and in the for- 
ests of the Soviet Union. He said in 
part: 


While the Red Army conducts a de- 
fense in depth according to orthodox 
military canons in the zone of the fight- 
ing front, the depth of the defense cov- 
ers the entire rear of the country, from 
the front line to the opposite border, by 
means of an auxiliary army which we 
might call the Peoples-in-Arms. No im- 
ported Fifth Column, no parachutists or 
diversionists can operate in a rear where 
the children of farmers sit in trees watch- 
ing for suspicious movements, where 
shepherds tend their herds rifle in hand, 
where every citizen is on the alert with 
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At the Dinner cele- 

brating the 25th An- 

niversary of the Red 
Army. 


Above: The massing 
of the United Na- 
ticns flags. Behind 
the Speaker's tables 
are photo murals of 
Red Army men and 
guerrilla fighters. 


Below, left to right: 
The noted American 
poet, William Rose 
Benet; Major Pavel 
1. Barayev, attaché 
for the Mechanized 
Forces of the Red 
Army, and the ex- 
plorer, Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson, Chair- 
man for the occasion. 


his thoughts always, day and night, over- 
shadowed by the thought of the country’s 
defense. 

But this is not all: the Soviet defense 
in depth encompasses the enemy rear as 
well. There the army of guerrillas, 
trained and armed in peace time plagues 
the enemy’s communications, garrisons, 
headquarters and bases. To the enemy 
movements in the deep rear the guerril- 
las are like a sieve through which they 
must squeeze when marching forward 
and in which they become enmeshed 
when marching backward. 

With such a defense in depth operat- 
ing the aggressor armies never get “into 
the clear,” either in their own rear or in 
the Soviet rear, when they do manage 
to break through locally. 

The Soviet Union could apply its own 
kind of defense because its people were 
united, politically and ideologically. Races 
and nationalities were united. Both sexes 
were equal and united. There was no 
cleavage anywhere. 


The concluding speech by Hon. Jo- 
seph E. Davies was published, in large 
part, in our March issue. At first, be- 
cause of the lateness of the hour, which 
had necessitated the omission of the 
reading of the poem written for the 
occasion by William Rose Benét, and 
of other numbers of the program, Mr. 
Davies put aside his prepared text and 
spoke extemporaneously of our great 
debt to the Red Army. He said in part: 


“The real second front was opened by 


the Red Army in the Ukraine. The Rus- 
sians prevented Rommel from getting to 
the Persian oil fields and enabled us to 


begin to perfect our own second front in 
North Africa.” 


Then acceding to the wishes of the 
audience, he delivered the prepared ad- 
dress as well, bringing a dramatic occa- 
ston to an eloquent close. 

Throughout the evening, the pro- 
gram was enlivened by the singing of 
American and Red Army songs by the 
American People’s Chorus, and several 
numbers were given by Mr. Igor 
Gorin. 

Late though the hour was, the audi- 
ence was slow to leave. There was a 
sense in the hall of a significant and 
symbolic event and everybody wished 
to prolong the participation in it. In 
the warmth and spirit of this gathering 
American-Soviet friendship was almost 
visibly strengthened. From both the 
speakers and people in the audience we 
have received letters saying that sel- 
dom, at a public gathering, have they 
witnessed such profound and sustained 
enthusiasm. 

SRT is proud to have made this con- 
tribution to American-Soviet friend- 
ship and takes this opportunity to thank 
all who aided us in it, particularly to 


(Continued on page 31) 
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Hearst’s Knickerbocker in England 


By HON. D. N. PRITT, K.C., M.P. 


What is behind the choice, as an “Armed Forces” 
selection of Knickerbocker’s old anti-Soviet book? — 


HERE is a new and sinister wave 
of anti-Soviet propaganda in Brit- 
ain, the outward and visible signs of 
which are to be seen both in articles 
and books. One of the worst examples 
of the latter is a book published in the 
United States over a year ago when 
your country was neutral, “Is Tomor- 
row Hitler’s?” by H. R. Knickerbock- 
er, by Penguin Books Ltd., publishers 
of inexpensive and often useful books. 
In the last. eighteen months, the great 
majority of people in Britain has be- 
come convinced that the Soviet peoples 
are fine folk. We not only think that 
they are remarkably stubborn and cour- 
ageous fighters; we are sure, too, that 
both their High Command and their 
officers and men, their supply services, 
and their industries, are very efficient. 
We have—most of us—also concluded 
that they are human, civilized, cul- 
tured, educated people, firmly united 
among themselves, and true to the bit- 
ter end to the anti-Nazi alliance. We 
also think of them, I fancy, as fighting 
for noble motives and ideals, holding 
life dear and human beings as “the 
most valuable capital.”” We know that 
they have built up their country from 
the awful backwardness of ‘Tsarist 
times by the enthusiastic cooperation of 
free men and women to a fairly high 
standard of living. And, above all, we 
have no doubt that they are in every 
respect poles asunder from the brutal, 
savage and immoral Nazis. 

This we have arrived at along with 
a great and ever-growing affection for 
our Soviet allies; and this has alarmed 
small but powerful reactionary sections 
of the British people, and led to the 
wave of anti-Soviet propaganda men- 
tioned above. It is these reactionaries 
who are being served by a firm of pub- 
lishers which might have been expected 
to know better. Let us see what their 
second-hand Knickerbocker says: 

His separate chapters deal with Ger- 
many, Russia, England, France and the 
U.S.A. In the German chapter, he 
describes the Nazis as “‘a radical party,” 
thinks the whole Nazi movement is “the 
accomplishment of one man, Adolf Hit- 
ler,” and appears never to have heard 
that Hitler was financed and used by 
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the industrial bosses. Indeed, in an- 
other part of the book, he tells us that 
“the Nazis succeeded in coercing the 
capitalists into becoming useful mem- 
bers of the National Socialist coali- 
tion.” He thinks Hitler is a really 
great man, but of course very evil. 
The only really bad features of this 
section are two: The repetition of the 
old lie that Nazism and Communism 
are species of the same genus, “‘collect- 
ivism.” (In fact, he throws Social 
Democracy into the same genus, for a 
change.) The second is praise of 
Trotsky, who is a great man to Knick- 
erbocker because of his anti-Soviet ac- 
tivities. 

The chapters on England, France, 
and the U.S.A. are on similar lines. 
There is the common rigmarole of 
libels on the French Left; a blurb for 
Jan Valtin, author of “Out of the 
Night,” whose recent arrest under your 
deportation laws brought interesting 
revelations of his activities as a Ger- 
man agent; a short description of the 
despicable Laval as “much like Stalin, 
an Asiatic ;” and so on. 

These, the least harmful portions of 
the book, may seem undesirable enough ; 
but when it comes to the section deal- 
ing with the USSR one can only rec- 
ommend that it be read with a basin at 
one’s elbow. 

Mr. Knickerbocker can give you an 
unflattering explanation of every So- 
viet achievement. For the Soviet re- 
sistance to Hitler’s tremendous military 
power, which he is good enough to rec- 
ognize as a fact, he gives four reasons: 
The first is that the Soviet peoples 
have “lives to waste and miles to 
waste,” live “almost like animals’ on 
black bread and cabbage, and their 
High Command, knowing that they 
can afford to lose two to one and still 
have a large army left, has “wasted 
lives with abandon, but sometimes to 
advantage.” 

The second reason is that our Soviet 
allies are “untouched by the humaniz- 
ing influence of Christianity, immune 
to any form of pacifism, unsoftened by 
Western civilization ;” that they are the 
inventors of “totalitarian fanaticism,” 
which the Nazis have only copied ; that 


as “oriental Russians” they surpass the 
“occidental” Germans in cruelty. 

This is developed in a jumble of 
tawdry libels that would seem to pro- 
vide a number of convincing reasons 
why the epic defense of Leningrad, 
Moscow, Odessa, Sevastopol, and Stal- 
ingrad could not possibly have been 
maintained, to say nothing of the amaz- 
ing skill and initiative displayed in the 
great offensives. But Knickerbocker 
has an explanation for this too. He 
tells you that “faith thrives on tribu- 
lation.” (This sounds a bit like Chris- 
tian doctrine, by which, of course, they 
are “‘untouched!’’) 

Knickerbocker’s third and fourth 
reasons are a little less scandalous. The 
third lies in the immense efforts and 
sacrifices which have been undertaken 
over many years to prepare for the bur- 
den of this war. Soviet economy was 
most backward, but such enormous 
sums were expended that they were 
bound to have effect. They produce 
few things of good quality, and at- 
tempt to make up in quantity for this 
lack of quality. (Their tanks, aero- 
planes and artillery, I suppose!) 

The fourth reason is the benefit de- 
rived from the occupation of the Fin- 
nish Mannerheim line and other west- 
ern territories. In connection with 
this, he finds space to allege that Soviet 
guerrillas ‘‘never took prisoners except 
to obtain information by torture,” and 
that in general Bolsheviks are as im- 
moral and barbarous as Nazis. 

After a sneer about Stalin’s gloomy 
face, which conveyed to Knickerbocker 
—profoundly inspired, we must assume, 
by the humanizing influence of Chris- 
tianity—that Stalin was worried by his 
apprehension that there might, after all, 
be a God, Knickerbocker at last finds 
it possible to say one kind word: we 
all owe, he tells us—without seeming 
likely to pay his debt—‘‘profound grati- 
tude and respect to the Russian people” 
for giving their lives to defeat the Ger- 
mans, since every sacrifice of a Russian 
life means the possible saving of an 
American life. We must help them 
with supplies, even though these have 
to be sent “through their regime.” 

He next discusses whether Hitler is 
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likely to offer Stalin a compromise 
peace, and insinuates that Stalin would 
accept one. Hitler would tell Stalin 
that he could utterly destroy Stalin and 
his system. Stalin would reply “Yes,” 
but would point out that, with several 
million employees of the Soviet bureau- 
cracy, there could be such sabotage that 
Hitler would have to wait a long time 
before he got any supplies. Stalin 
might think that “by making a compro- 
mise peace he could save something, in- 
cluding his own job, from the wreck.” 

Knickerbocker goes on to ask himself 
why Stalin ever fought at all, and an- 
swers that Stalin was given no choice; 
Hitler didn’t offer terms, because he 
wanted a military victory! Stalin had 
acquiesced in every German demand 
and encouraged the belief that he would 
not fight, but Hitler never made the 
trial... . “Hitler could have had every- 
thing he liked from Stalin, beginning 
with the delivery of all available ma- 
terials, and including the permission to 
pass troops through Russia.” (where 
to?) 

After all this, apparently under the 
illusion that he has now “given quite 
a number of strong points of the Soviet 
Union,” he turns to state its weak 
points. 

The man must be a masochist, for he 
tells us: “It is no pleasure to expose the 
demerits of a force which for the time 
being”—notice the sting in these three 
words—“‘is fighting against our major 
enemy, and has fought gallantly and 
suffered heavy losses; but he faces 
bravely the unpleasant task. The fun- 
damental weakness, the root of all the 
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evil of the Soviet peoples, is that—un- 
like other people, I gather—they follow 
the rule that the end justifies the means. 
This brings him to “the Terror.” Con- 
stant coercion of the masses through 
“the Terror” numbed them, I suppose, 
into their conduct in the present war. 

The Soviet effort at planned economy 
broke down—though you and I didn’t 
know that it had. Detailing misman- 
agement such as would have sufficed to 
bring the Soviet military machine to ir- 
reparable disaster in a month, he ex- 
plains it by “the historical fact” that 
twice in twenty years the Bolsheviks 
exterminated their ablest people. They 
exterminated the aristocracy and land- 
owners, several hundred thousands in 
all; then the industrialists, then the 
managers, supervisors, technicians, sci- 
entists, dentists, surgeons, lawyers, 
teachers and judges—‘‘these number a 
million or more.” ‘Then, after a rest, 
they tackled the kulaks, “the more en- 
terprising farm workers and their fam- 
ilies;” “But it did not satisfy Stalin,” 
for “then came the fatal quarrel be- 
tween Stalin and Trotsky.” (Actually 
Trotsky’s exit from the USSR at the 
end of 1928 preceded the so-called 
purge of kulaks by more than a year.) 
The result of this “quarrel,” Knicker- 
bocker tells us, was the great purges by 
Stalin “which destroyed for the second 
time within a generation the principal 
talent of Russia.” Stalin killed off, 
you are asked to believe, “the top fourth 
or fifth of the party, of the army, navy 
and air force leaders, and then of the 
new Bolshevik intelligentsia,” the fore- 
most technicians, managers, supervisors 
and scientists. 

He then belittles even the Soviet 
preparation for war. Their (so inefhi- 
cient) economy turns out, he complains, 
to have been a one-purpose economy, or- 
ganized for nothing but fighting, and 
you must guard against measuring the 
value of a society by its war-making 
efficiency. (This is as good as saying: 
“You may die for us, you will do it 


Left: Young steel 
smelters pouring 
steel. This brig- 
ade has doubled 
its production 
quota. 


Right: Workers at 
a gun factory 
studying the de- 
sign of a new 
type of gun. 


rather well; but you are not fit to live 
with us.”) 

In all that long chapter, there are 
not ten lines of approval of the Soviet 
Union, nor a word of unqualified rec- 
ognition of any of the magnificent 
things it has achieved, or of the im- 
mense problems it has solved. 

Here is a book being published in 
Britain when much of the material is 
out of date anyway, and when every- 
thing that has happened since it was 
published makes the untruth of its gro- 
tesque and almost obscene misrepresen- 
tation of the Soviet peoples even more 
obvious than it was at first. Why does 
this happen? I don’t know. But I can 
say this, that the book within a week or 
so of its publication had found its way 
on the “Forces Book List,” and is thus 
distributed to every unit subscribing to 
that list. Could there be a worse ser- 
vice to morale in the Army? 

It is interesting to observe the effect 
of the book on other minds. Professor 
Laski, for example, thinks that on Rus- 
sia Mr. Knickerbocker’s view “deals 
with the problem”—what problem?— 
“by standards that are largely inapplica- 
ble,” and then goes on to say that he 
“cannot imagine a more useful book 
than this for use among the armed 
forces.” 

We, British and Americans and our 
Soviet allies whom Knickerbocker ma- 
ligns, will see that “Tomorrow is not 
Hitler’s;” but is it not about time that 
people who write and publish stuff of 
this sort should also belong to Yester- 
day? 

I think that the reader who has read 
this description of Knickerbocker’s 
views of our Soviet allies deserves to 
be reminded of just one of the count- 
less heroic incidents of the war, to take 
the nasty taste away. I remember, the 
last time I was in the Soviet Union, 
traveling with a large number of Red 
Navy men, belonging to the Black Sea 
Fleet. They were fine, sturdy young- 

(Continued on page 31) 



































































































































Following is the Order of the Day of 
the Supreme Commander-in-Chief of the 
Armed Forces of the USSR, Joseph Stal- 
in, issued on the occasion of the 25th 
Anniversary of the Red Army and Navy: 


OMRADES, Red Army and Red 
Navy men, commanders and politi- 

cal workers, men and women guerrillas! 
Today we are celebrating the 25th an- 
niversary of the existence of the Red 
Army. A quarter of a century has passed 
since the Red Army was created. It was 
created for the struggle against the for- 
eign invaders who strove to enslave our 
country. February 23, 1918, the day 
when Red Army detachments utterly 
routed the troops of the German invad- 
ers near Pskov and Narva, was pro- 
claimed the birthday of the Red Army. 

In 1918-21, in stubborn — struggle 
against the foreign invaders, the Red 
Army preserved the honor, freedom and 
independence of our Soviet motherland, 
preserved the right of the peoples of 
our country to build their life in the way 
great Lenin had taught. In the course 
of two decades the Red Army protected 
the peaceful, constructive labor of the 
Soviet people. The peoples of our coun- 
try never forgot about the encroach- 
ments of foreign invaders on our land, 
and indefatigably strove to enhance the 
might of the Red Army, supplied it with 
first-rate combat equipment, and loving- 
ly reared cadres of Soviet warriors. 

The Red Army is an army of defense 
of peace and friendship among peoples 
of all countries. It was created not for 
the conquest of foreign countries, but 
for the defense of the frontiers of the 
Soviet country. The Red Army has al- 
ways treated with respect the rights and 
independence of all nations. 

But in June, 1941, in rude and base 
violation of the treaty of non-aggres- 
sion, Hitlerite Germany treacherously 
attacked our country, and the Red Army 
found itself compelled to march out to 
defend its motherland against the Ger- 
man invaders and to oust them from our 
country. Since that time the Red Army 
has become an army of life and death 
struggle with the Hitlerite troops, an 
army of avengers of the violence and 
humiliation inflicted by the German- 
fascist scoundrels on our brothers and 
sisters in the occupied districts of our 
country. 

The Red Army meets the 25th Anni- 
versary of its existence in a decisive mo- 
ment of the Patriotic War against Hit- 
lerite Germany and her servitors—the 
Italians, Hungarians, Rumanians and 
Finns. For 20 months the Red Army 
has been waging a heroic struggle with- 
out parallel in history against the inva- 
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sion of the German-fascist hordes. In 
view of the absence of a second front in 
Europe, the Red Army alone bears the 
whole burden of the war. Nevertheless, 
the Red Army not only stood its own 
against the onslaught of the German- 
fascist hordes, but in the course of the 
war has become the terror of the fascist 
armies. 

In the hard battles of the summer and 
autumn of 1942, the Red Army barred 
the way to the fascist beasts. Forever 
will our people preserve the memory of 
the heroic defense of Sevastopol and 
Odessa, of the stiff fighting at Moscow 
and in the foothills of the Caucasus, in 
the Rzhev area and at Leningrad, of the 
battle at the walls of Stalingrad, the 
greatest in the history of wars. 

In these great battles our gallant Red 
Army men, commanders and _ political 
workers covered with unfading glory 
the battle standards of the Red Army 
and laid a firm foundation for victory 
over the German-fascist armies. 

Three months ago Red Army troops 
began an offensive at the approaches to 
Stalingrad. Since then the initiative of 
military operations has been in our 
hands, while the pace and striking force 
of the Red Army’s offensive operations 
have not weakened. At present, in the 
hard conditions of winter, the Red Army 
advances on a frontage of 1,500 kilo- 
meters and achieves success practically 
everywhere. In the North, at Lenin- 
grad, on the Central Front, at the ap- 
proaches to Kharkov, in the Donbas, at 
Rostov, on the Azov and Black Sea 
Coasts, the Red Army strikes one blow 
after another at Hitler’s troops. In 
three months the Red Army has cleared 
the enemy from the territory of the Vo- 
ronezh and Stalingrad Regions, the 
Checheno-Ingush, North Ossetian, Ka- 
bardino-Balkarian and Kalmyk Autono- 
mous Republics, the Stavropol and 
Krasnodar ‘Territories, the Cherkess, 
Karachai and Adygei Autonomous Re- 
gions, and nearly all of the Rostov, 
Kharkov and Kursk Regions. The ex- 
pulsion of the enemy ‘from the Soviet 
country has begun. 

What has changed in these three 
months? Whence such serious reverses 
of the Germans? What are the causes 
of these reverses? The balance of 
forces on the Soviet-German front has 
changed. The point is that fascist Ger- 
many becomes progressively exhausted 
and weaker, while the Soviet Union pro- 
gressively deploys its reserves and be- 
comes stronger. Time works against 
fascist Germany. 

Hitlerite Germany, which forced the 
war industry of Europe to work for 
her, until recently enjoyed superiority 
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over the Soviet Union in equipment, and 
primarily in tanks and aircraft. This 
was her advantage. But in 20 months 
of war the situation has changed. Thanks 
to the selfless labor of the men and 
women workers, engineers and _ techni- 
cians of the war industry of the USSR, 
in the course of the war the production 
of tanks, planes and guns has grown. 

During the same time, on the Soviet- 
German front, the enemy sustained enor- 
mous losses in combat equipment, espe- 
cially in tanks, planes and guns. Only 
during the three months of the Red 
Army’s offensive in the winter of 1942- 
43, the Germans lost over 7,000 tanks, 
4,000 planes, 17,000 guns, and large 
quantities of other arms. Naturally, 
the Germans will try to make good these 
losses, but this will not be so easy to 
accomplish, as considerable time will be 
needed for the enemy to be able to repair 
these enormous losses in equipment. And 
time does not wait. 

Hitlerite Germany began the war 
against the USSR while enjoying nu- 
merical superiority in troops already 
mobilized and ready for battle, com- 
pared with the Red Army. This was 
her advantage. In 20 months, however, 
the situation has changed in this respect, 
too. In defensive and offensive battles 
the Red Army has disabled during the 
war about 9,000,000 German-fascist offi- 
cers and men, of which number not less 
than 4,000,000 were killed on the battle- 
field. The Rumanian, Italian and Hun- 
garian armies hurled by Hitler to the 
Soviet-German front have been com- 
pletely routed. 

During the past three months alone 
the Red Army routed 112 enemy divi- 
sions, killing more than 700,000 men 
and taking over 300,000 prisoners. 

The German Command will certainly 
try its best to make good these tremen- 
dous losses. But firstly, the weakness 
of the German armies is the shortage of 
manpower reserves, and consequently it 
is not known from what sources these 
losses could be compensated. Secondly, 
supposing even that by hook and crook, 
the Germans will muster up the neces- 
sary number of men, quite a time would 
be needed to gather and train them. And 
time does not wait. 

The Hitlerite army entered the war 
against the Soviet Union possessing al- 
most two years’ experience in conduct- 
ing large-scale military operations in 
‘Europe, with the application of the lat- 
est means of warfare. In the initial 
period of the war the Red Army natural- 
ly had not yet and could not have such 
military experience. This was the ad- 
vantage of the German-fascist army. In 
20 months, however, the situation has 
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changed in this respect, too. In the 
course of the war the Red Army has 
become a seasoned army. It has learned 
to smite the enemy unerringly, taking 
into consideration his weak and strong 
sides, as required by modern military 
science. 

Hundreds of thousands and millions 
of Red Army men have become experts 
in wielding their arms—rifle, saber, ma- 
chine gun and aviation. Tens of thou- 
sands of Red Army commanders became 
experts in the leading of troops. They 
learned to combine personal gallantry 
and courage with skill in directing troops 
on the battlefield, having discarded the 
foolish and harmful linear tactics and 
having firmly adopted the tactics of ma- 
neuvering. 

One cannot consider fortuitous the 
fact that the Red Army Command not 
only liberates Soviet soil from the ene- 
my, but does not let the enemy escape 
alive from our soil, effecting such seri- 
ous operations of encirclement and anni- 
hilation of enemy armies as may serve as 
examples of military art. This un- 
doubtedly is an indication of the matu- 
rity of our commanders. There can be 
no doubt that only the correct strategy 
of the Red Army Command and the flex- 
ible tactics of our commanders—its ex- 
ecutors—could have resulted in such an 
outstanding fact as the encirclement and 
annihilation of the picked Army of Ger- 
mans numbering 330,000 men at Stalin- 
grad, 

In this respect, things are far from 
being well with the Germans. Their 
strategy is defective because as a rule it 
underestimates the enemy’s forces and 
possibilities and overestimates its own 
forces. Their tactics follow a routine— 
as they endeavor to fit events at the front 
into this or that article of the regula- 
tions. The Germans are accurate and 
precise in their actions when the situa- 
tion permits them to act as required 
by the regulations. In this is their 
strength. —The Germans become helpless 
when the situation becomes complicated 
and begins to “run at variance” with 
this or that article of the regulations 
calling for the adoption of an independ- 
ent decision not provided for by the 
regulations. In this is their main weak- 
ness. 

Such are the causes which determined 
the defeat of the German troops and suc- 
cesses of the Red Army during the past 
three months. It does not follow from 
this, however, that the Hitlerite army 
has been done for and that it remains 
only for the Red Army to pursue it to 
the western frontiers of our country. To 
think so means to indulge in unwise and 
harmful self-delusion. To think so 
means to overestimate our own forces, 
to underestimate the enemy’s forces and 
to adopt an adventurous course. The 
enemy has suffered a defeat, but he is 
not vanquished as yet. 


The German-fascist army is now go- 


ing through a crisis as a result of the 
blows received from the Red Army. But 
this does not mean that it cannot recover. 
The struggle against the German invad- 
ers is not over yet—it is just developing 
and flaring up. It would be foolish to 
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think that the Germans will surrender 
even one kilometer of our soil without 
fighting. 

The Red Army faces a grim struggle 
against the perfidious, cruel and as yet 
strong enemy. This struggle will require 
time, sacrifices, the exertion of our forces 
and the mobilization of all our possibili- 
ties. We have begun the liberation of 
the Soviet Ukraine from the German 
yoke, but millions of Ukrainians still 
languish under the yoke of the German 
enslavers. The German occupationists 
and their servitors still lord it in Byelo- 
russia, Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, 
in Moldavia, in the Crimea, and in Ka- 
relia. Powerful blows have been dealt 
to the enemy armies, but the enemy has 
not been vanquished as yet. The Ger- 
man invaders offer furious resistance, 
launch counter-attacks, try to make a 
stand on defensive lines, and may em- 
bark upon fresh adventures. 

This is why there should be no place 
for complacency, carelessness and conceit 
in our ranks. The whole Soviet people 
rejoices in the Red Army’s victories, but 
Red Army men, commanders and politi- 
cal workers should firmly remember the 
precepts of our teacher Lenin: “The first 
thing is not to be carried away by vic- 
tory, and not to become conceited; the 
second thing is to consolidate the vic- 
tory; the third thing is to finish off the 
enemy.” 

In the name of the liberation of our 
motherland from the hateful enemy, in 
the name of final victory over the Ger- 
man-fascist invaders, I order: 





(1) To’ perfect indefatigably the 
military training and to strengthen dis- 
cipline, order and organization in the 
whole Red Army and Navy; 

(2) To deal stronger blows to the 
enemy troops, to pursue the enemy inde- 
fatigably and persistently, without al- 
lowing him to make a stand on defensive 
lines, not to give him respite day or night, 
to cut the enemy’s communications, to 
surround the enemy troops and annihi- 
late them if they refuse to down their 
arms; 

(3) To fan ever brighter the flames of 
the guerrilla struggle in the enemy rear, 
to destroy the enemy’s communications, 
to blow up railway bridges, to thwart 
the transportation of enemy troops, the 
supply of arms and ammunition, to blow 
up and set fire to military stores, to 
attack the enemy garrisons, to prevent 
the retreating enemy from burning down 
our towns and villages, to help the ad- 
vancing Red Army with all forces and 
means. 

In this lies the pledge of our victory. 

Comrades, Red Army and Red Navy 
men, commanders and political workers, 
men and women guerrillas! 

On behalf of the Soviet Government 
and our Bolshevik Party, I greet and con- 
gratulate you on the 25th Anniversary 
of the Red Army. Long live. our great 
motherland! Long live our glorious Red 
Army, our valiant Navy, our brave men 
and women guerrillas! Long live the 
Party of the Bolsheviks, inspirer and or- 
ganizer of the Red Army’s victories! 

Death to the German invaders! 





Cossack Ride 


H‘ sharpens his sword 
all gold with ihe sun 
he swings as he rides 

this legend of man 


He takes to his horse 

he leaps to the morning 
old are his veins 

but young are these valleys 


The pride of his land 

like a cloak on his shoulder 
beneath his hooves 

how huge the horse thunders 


His village behind 

in smoke and in blood 
he rides he rides“: 
to avenge the dead 


(He leans from the saddle 
this rider this Cossack 

he leaps to the morning 
with the mist on his back) 


By NORMAN ROSTEN 


Shouts to the wind: 

May | meet them soon 
this blade shall cut them 
from the shoulder down! 


Ayee Aioo 

swing my sword lightly 
swing to their throats 
and soon and soon! 


My sons in the sky 
and | on the ground 
riding to free 

our Soviet land. 


Let your stride not fail 
O gallop my steed 

we ride for our children 
and we shall not fail! 


we ride we ride 
on the wings of wind 


















































































OUR QUESTIONS 






Question: Will you please comment on 
the Ehrlich and Alter case which has 
been the subject of anti-Soviet articles 
in the press—B. M., New York City. 


Answer: Ehrlich and Alter were first 
arrested in August 1941 about two 
months after the Hitler invasion of the 
Soviet Union. They were tried and found 
guilty of carrying on anti-Soviet propa- 
ganda designed to weaken Soviet re- 
sistance. For these acts of high treason 
they were sentenced to death. Upon the 
intervention of the Polish Government 
they were released. 

However, according to a recent state- 
ment by Ambassador Litvinov “After 
they were set free, and at a time of the 
most desperate battle of the Soviet 
troops with the Hitlerite armies, they 
resumed their hostile attitude, including 
appeals to Soviet troops to stop fighting 
and conclude peace with Germany.” They 
were rearrested and tried again in De- 
cember, 1942, and sentenced to capital 
punishment, which punishment was car- 
ried out. 

Ehrlich and Alter were prominent 
leaders of the Menshevik Socialists in 
Poland and were bitterly anti-Soviet. 
The mainstay of their activity was to 
slander the Soviet Union and to prevent 
the international unity of the labor move- 
ment which would have gone a long way 
to prevent Hitlerite attack. Their orien- 
tation could be summarized “rather Hit- 
ler than the Soviet Union.” It is there- 
fore not very strange to find that these 
people continued their treasonable and 
anti-United Nations acts. 

The current anti-Soviet propaganda 
which uses this case as a springboard 
is based on the familiar refrain “that 
such people could not possibly be guilty 
of the crimes charged.” 

When the Soviet Union was doing 
a thorough job of cleaning out its Fifth 
Column by turning the light of Soviet 
justice on people who were once high 
in the confidence of the Soviet Union, 
and who later turned traitors, the very 
same anti-Soviet circles here claimed 
that those brought to justice were peo- 
ple who couldn’t possibly have been 
guilty. However, everybody now knows 
that they were guilty exactly as charged 
and if left alone would have been ef- 
fective help for Hitler’s war. 

All this is still fresh in the memory 
of thinking people. It is not conceivable 
that many will be taken in again by the 
same propaganda. What this anti-Soviet 
cry does show, however, is that there 
are still in our midst people who would 
stop at nothing to undermine the unity 
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of the United Nations and the public 
morale so necessary for the successful 
prosecution of the global war. In that 
respect this is a warning, and a useful 
one. 


Question: How does the war rationing 
system in the USSR affect the students 
in the Soviet Union?—A student, J. C., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Answer: By the decision of the Soviet 
Government, beginning with March Ist, 
the students of institutions of higher 
learning of the Soviet Union are to re- 
ceive the same food rations as the in- 
dustrial workers. The decision also 
stresses the necessity to organize this 
year, auxiliary farms at the universities 
to provide an extra source of supplies. 
For this purpose the students are to be 
provided gratis with allotments of seed, 
agricultural implements and draft cattle. 


Question: We would like to know 
something about the President of the 
Soviet Union. —F. S., Independence, 
Oregon. 


Answer: This question refers to Mik- 
hail I. Kalinin, who is often called the 
President of the USSR. Actually there is 
no office of President in the Soviet Union. 
Joseph Stalin, frequently called the So- 
viet Premier, is chairman of the Council 
of People’s Commissars. Kalinin is chair- 
man of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Council of the USSR. This body func- 
tions between the sessions of the Su- 
preme Soviet as the highest executive 
body of the country. It is because of 
this that Kalinin is referred to as the 
President of the Soviet Union, and there- 
fore receives communications from the 
heads of other states addressed to him 
as President. 

Kalinin is of peasant and working 
class background. He was born in 1875 
in a peasant family in the village of Ver- 
khnaya Troitsa in the Province of Tver. 
The city of Tver and the whole province 
has since been renamed Kalinin in honor 
of its distinguished citizen. 

After completing the village school, 
Kalinin went to work at the age of 14 
in the city of St. Petersburg. It is here 
that he came in contact with the revo- 
lutionary movement of old Russia. In 
1895, he got a job as a turner in the 
famous Putilov works, whereupon he 
first affliated with the League for the 
Liberation of the Working Class and 
then joined the Russian Social Demo- 
cratic Labor Party on its formation in 
1898. 

Between the years of 1898 and 1917, 
he carried on extensive revolutionary 
work for which he was arrested and ex- 
iled a number of times. In 1916, he was 
arrested by the Tsar’s police for the 
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fourteenth time. The Revolution freed 
him. 

In the course of his revolutionary ac- 
tivity, he rose high in the ranks of the 
Party. Back in 1912, he was elected as a 
candidate for membership on the Central 
Committee of the Bolshevist Party. He 
was a close collaborator of Lenin and 
Stalin during the struggles which cul- 
minated in the Soviet Revolution. He was 
elected as the Mayor of Petrograd im- 
mediately after the Revolution. 

He has since held the following high 
offices: member of the Central Commit- 
tee of the Communist Party since 1919 
and member of its Political Bureau since 
1926; chairman of the Central Executive 
Committee of the RSFSR (Russian Re- 
public of the Soviet Union) since 1919 
and of the Central Executive Committee 
of the USSR since 1924. He has held 
his present office as chairman of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR since January, 1938. 

On his sixtieth birthday in 1935, 
Kalinin received the Order of Lenin, 
the highest award given by the Govern- 
ment of the USSR. For his work during 
the Civil War and in combatting famine, 
he was twice awarded the Order of the 
Red Banner and made honorary member 
of the Red Army. 

He is one of the most popular figures 
in the USSR. Having traveled the length 
and breadth of the country many times, 
he has personal contact with large num- 
bers of people in cities and villages, in 
factories and on collective farms. He 
receives daily an immense amount of 
mail, as well as great numbers of visi- 
tors, through which he keeps up his in- 
timate knowledge of the people and what 
they are doing. He now continues his 
tireless activities for the defense of the 
country, bolstering the morale of the 
people wherever he appears and spurring 
them on in their heroic struggle. 


Question: It has been stated to me 
that, at the present time, Latvia, Estonia 
and Lithuania have no political repre- 
sentation in the All-Union Soviet. Is this 
true?—E. B., Oak Park, Illinois. 


Answer: Latvia, Estonia and Lithu- 
ania are three constituent republics of 
the USSR, which maintain their exiled 
republican governments in Moscow. The 
representatives of these three republics, 
elected to represent them in the Supreme 
Council of the USSR and the Council 
of Nationalities, continue to function in 
that capacity. 

All rumors to the contrary are spread 
by those who are interested in alienat- 
ing these republics from the Soviet 
Union. They are also spread in the in- 
terest of those groups who have fled 
from the three republics when the latter 
joined with the USSR. 
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Reviewed by ISIDOR SCHNEIDER 


Poliakov’s Last Book 


WHITE Mammortus by Alexander Po- 
liakov. E. P. Dutton. Illustrated. $2.50. 


reviewing this stirring book it is 
sad to realize that the author will 
not write another. In October, 1942, at 
the age of 34, he died in action. 

This last book of his, published pos- 
thumously, is devoted to the Soviet tank- 
men driving the huge K.V. (Klim 
Voroshilov) tanks, nicknamed ‘White 
Mammoths” because of their white Win- 
ter paint and because, when the Germans 
first made their acquaintance, they named 
them “Soviet Mammoths.” 

Poliakov starts with their birth in a 
huge Urals plant to which the Kirov 
Works’ machines that shape them out of 
steel plates, were evacuated from Lenin- 
grad when the Nazi siege ring was being 
thrown around the great city. Workers 
were flown to the new site to set the 
machinery whirring again and it was not 
long before files of the new mammoths 
were rumbling to the fronts. 

Then Poliakov takes us to a tank 
training center where former tractor 
drivers, truck drivers, combine operat- 
ors, learn to run the mammoths. As 
nearly as possible actual battle condi- 
tions are set before the trainees. One 
purpose of the training is to build faith 
in these machines. Once that faith is 
acquired, the tank men stop at nothing, 
crashing over seemingly immovable ob- 
stacles. . 

Tanks and crew then depart for the 
front from the factory gates. Poliakov 
describes the leavetaking: 


In a simple and moving ceremony, the 
workers’ representatives “handed” the tanks 
over to the soldiers who were to man them. 
“After having tested it, I hereby deliver to 
you this tank made in our factory; it is in 
perfect fighting condition,” declared the 
senior brigade leader, who was later 
awarded a decoration for his good work. 
“I hereby accept this tank in perfect fight- 
ing condition,” said Lieutenant Astakhov, 


commander of the first machine and of the 
whole unit, as he “received” his tank. 

After the presentation of the other four 
tanks, the factory manager made a short 
address to the tankmen. “Use these tanks,” 
he said, “to ram and crush and shoot to 
hell the vile Nazi vermin. Free our cities 
and villages, and secure our complete vic- 
tory. And give the Germans a double dose 
when you get near our beloved Leningrad.” 

Then the factory manager and the com- 
mander of the tank unit cordially embraced, 
pledging themselves to fight to the finish. 
Their gesture seemed to symbolize the deep, 
indissoluble unity of workers and soldiers. 

The unit arrived and began mingling 
with battle crews. An example of the 
resourcefulness of Soviet tankmen is the 
story of a tank crew that, running out 
of ammunition, frustrated a German 
tank-destroyer unit, first by imitating on 
its siren the whine of a shell and fright- 
ening the Germans back into their dug- 
out, then by firing signal rockets at them 
through their guns, making the Ger- 
mans believe that the tankmen were 
using a new weapon; and, finally, by 
driving up to the dugout, opening the 
tank’s hatch, and dropping hand gren- 
ades into the dugout until all the Nazi 
tank destroyers had been dispatched to 
Valhalla. 

But tragedy was mingled with the 
glory! 

Commissar Kharchenko was killed by a 
shell while he addressed the infantrymen 
from the open hatch urging them not to lag 
behind. The words “death to the fascist 
vermin” were his last ones. He was al- 
ready dead when he led his men to the 
assault. They saw how the Commissar’s 
snow-white tank rushed like a hurricane 
deep into the line of German fortifications 
smashing everything in its path. Inside the 
tank was Kharchenko’s inanimate body, but 
he had come to life again in the spirit of 
his troops. Konstantinov realized that no 
one knew of the Commissar’s death—that 
the men thought they were fighting under 
his leadership. Gritting his teeth, the driv- 
er hurled his machine bearing the body of 
the Commander into the most dangerous 
spots. The rest of the tanks followed, and 


In a Urals plant 
h where the 
White Mam- 


moths are made. 


their élan was so irresistible that soon only 
ruins were left of the German line. 
The book is crowded with vivid epi- 
sodes—the story of the forty-eight hour 
siege of a disabled Soviet tank, of a 
guerrilla unit scouting for a tank unit, 
of the exploits of a heroic message- 
carrying dog, of a propaganda unit that 
brought a loudspeaker to within a few 
yards of the German advance lines and 
carried on a perilous “man-to-man” con- 
versation with the German troops. 


“White Mammoths,” like the au- 
thor’s previous notable book “Russians 
Don’t Surrender” brings us the very at- 
mosphere of the battle. We can almost 
hear the shell bursts, and smell the battle 
smoke in its pages; but even more im- 
portant we gain an immediate sense of 
the mind and heart of the Soviet front 
line fighter and his unbreakable unity 
with the equally courageous and devoted 
fighter in the factories and workshops in 
the rear. We gain a sense of the Peo- 
ple’s War as the Soviet peoples fight it, 
the People’s War that is bringing victory 
closer for all the United Nations. 


Poliakov is a vivid writer. He was a 
battalion commissar as well. Twice he 
was awarded the Order of the Red Ban- 
ner for heroic performance of his duties. 
It is because he combined writer and sol- 
dier so indissolubly in his life that they 
merge so perfectly in his writing. With 
his previous book “White Mammoths” 
will rank among the finest books of the 
war. 


Blinded With Vanity 


Buryp Date WitH Mars, by Alice 
Leone-Moats. Doubleday Doran. $3.00. 


T one point Miss Moats, who was 
in the Soviet Union as a Collier’s 
correspondent during the first months of 
the war, describes at comparative length, 
a conversation with American fur buy- 
ers who dashed her hopes “of picking up 
a sable wrap for a few kopeks.” In the 
same paragraph, but dismissed in a sen- 
tence, is a remark on scenes the fur buy- 
ers had witnessed at a railroad station 
after a train left without being able to 
accommodate women waiting to be 
evacuated. 


This is typical both of Miss Moats’ 
scale of values and of the remote second- 
hand source of the little that appears in 
her book of the wartime Soviet reality. 
There have been far more vicious books 
about the Soviet Union, but few that are 
more superficial and unfeeling. It is an 
exaggeration to say the book is about 
the Soviet Union at all. It is, rather, 
the account of how a luxury loving 
“party girl” on her “blind date with 
Mars” managed to have a gay time de- 
spite the inconveniences produced | by 
total war as it fell upon the Soviet peo- 
ple. Even the New York book column- 
ists with their appetite for gossip found 
this lengthy account of Miss Moats’ gaie- 
ties a bore. One wonders was there 
anyone in the publisher’s offices who 
paused to question what sense there 
could be in using up so much paper 
(there are close to 500 tightly printed 
pages) during wartime shortages. 
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A Criticism 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 


In justice to Charles Edward Russell per- 
mit me to call your attention to a grave 
injustice done him in  Isidor Schneider’s 
article in your January issue. Schneider in- 
cludes Russell among the “hostile” writers 
on the USSR. He should have included 
Russell’s “Unchained Russia” in his list of 
“valuable” books. 

Were a new edition of that book to be 
issued today it would, I am certain, prove 
to be a best seller. It is almost uncanny 
how Russell sensed the soul of the Russian 
people. Throughout the book he continually 
asks the question “How could an ignorant 
illiterate people who had never had any ex- 
perience in government so intuitively grasp 
the meaning of true democracy and even 
make it work?” 

And why does Schneider leave out of his 
list of “valuable” books Pat Sloan’s “Russia 
Without Illusions”? This, to my mind, is one 
of the most valuable books on Russia that 
has ever been written. Further, Sloan was 
much better equipped to write on the USSR 
than many of those to whom Schneider gives 
credit. 

I trust you will find space for this letter, 
as these books above mentioned I consider 
“MUST BOOKS” for all who would under- 
stand what real democracy is, and how it is 
made to work in the USSR. 

The Soviets not only have full political 
democracy, but more important, they have 
full economic democracy. England and the 
United States have only a slight measure of 
political democracy, and they have not yet 
discovered how to make it work; and neither 
has even a modicum of economic democracy! 

R. W. Hadden 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


Charles Edward Russell was among those 
writers who were sympathetic toward the 
Soviet Union at one time and became 
prejudiced against it later. In the total ef- 
fect of his books, articles and lectures he is 
distinctly to be classed as a writer hostile to 
the Soviet Union. As for Pat Sloan’s “Russia 
Without Illusions” it is a valuable book. Its 
omission from my article is an oversight I 
regret. 


A Guiding Light 


To Sovrer Russia Topay: 


This is to inform you that I am the Negro 
Mrs. Cockcroft spoke of in her letter to 
SRT. 

I have been receiving SRT regularly since 
my subscription began in December past. 

That I am more than glad of, in fact I 
don’t think I can find words in my vocabu- 
lary to explain what the magazine means to 
me and others in this prison. It is not 
only reading material, but it is a light that 
shows the way out of crime, poverty, 
stupidity, and confusion. We too see a new 
social order in the making, so therefore we 
feel it necessary to secure the mental tools 
needed to navigate the seas of political ac- 
tivity, which will enable us to take our 
rightful place in the struggle that will build 
a society that will rectify the ills that made 
us victims in the past. 


Reprisa, Calif. 
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From the Canadian Prairies 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 


Am forwarding $2.00 in Canadian money 
for a year’s renewed subscription for your 
excellent paper SRT. It is the most informa- 
tive publication from among 27 I read. It 
is straightforward, courageous, unbiased, 
truthful and independent—a truly democratic 
publication. 

I would like for the balance your map of 
the Soviet Union so that I may follow more 
easily the events on the eastern battle front. 

We here on Canadian prairies admire our 
Soviet ally not less than you do in United 
States and we plan more vigorous production 
campaign for ensuring to our and allied 
armed forces sufficient food and to spare for 
building up reserves when victory is won 
and peace established. 

We farmers, industrial workers, profes- 
sional people, intellectuals, clergy—all people 
in Canada—also salute our heroic Russian 
ally and respond to her needs. 

Long live Democracy and friendship of 
all United Nations! 

Yours for Victory in 1943. 

D. J. Prystash 
Newton Siding, Man., Canada 


From a Soldier 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 


I just saw my first copy of your magazine 
about an hour ago and have since then been 
feasting my mind and spirit with its message. 
You are performing an essential task. Per- 
sonally, I am still apprehensive lest some 
strange turn of events might turn this 
“people’s war” into a holy war against the 
Soviet Union. Certainly there are many 
elements in Britain and America who would 
welcome such a turn of affairs. Therefore, 
your job of informing the people of America 
of the facts about the great new civilization 
that has arisen in the socialist sixth of the 
world is an especially important one. 

It goes deeper than that: Soviet Russia can 
demonstrate to a disillusioned Western world 
that there are still values worth dying for; 
that science can be turned into man’s tool 
as an agency for greater happiness; that the 
answer to the dilemma of finding permanent 
values in a world where the old idols are 
discredited is not the negation of scientific 
truth. I have stated it clumsily, but I hope 
I have managed to convey my idea; Russia 
has revitalized life, made it meaningful. 

Pot. Harold J. Johnson 
Fort Sill, Oklahoma 


From Paul Strand 


To Tue Eprror: 


It was a great privilege to be there, to 
hear the truth that was spoken by people 
from so many areas of American life at the 
Red Army anniversary dinner. 

That too is a victory of the Soviet Union 
and its glorious Red Army. 

You and your associates of the magazine 
may feel justly proud of the valiant work 
you have done over the years to break down 
the barriers of falsehoods, to open the mind 
of America. 


New York City 


Paul Strand 


A Trade Union Local Renews 


To tHe Eprror: 

We have received your magazine in the 
past and have come to respect its coverage 
and the information it carries about our great 
ally, the Soviet Union. 

This letter is to inform you that our Joint 
Council decided to renew our subscription for 


the coming year. 
Max Perlow 


Mer. Joint Council, 
Furniture Union, Local 76-B 
New York City 


From a Woman’s Army Auxiliary 
Corps 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 


On behalf of our Battalion, I wish to thank 
you for the interesting and valuable literature 


- you are contributing to our library. 


Isobel Moore 
2nd O. WAAC 
Headquarters, 
Ist Bat. 4th Reg. 
2nd Women’s Army Auxiliary 
Corps Training Center 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 


Critical of Our Pictures 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 


May a subscriber criticize with the thought 
in mind that your magazine could be vastly 
improved. 

I have as yet failed to show your magazine 
to any one who did not state: 

“Those are old pictures, I have seen them 
in so and so and so and so.” 

Their statements are true because it seems 
to be you who are really in a position to 
secure up to the minute latest pictures and 
maps, follow instead of leading, so why should 
one subscribe. 

My subscription attached, you will state 
answers the above argument. Well, it does 
nothing of the kind because I would sub- 
scribe even if it was put out on a post card, 
with the thought in mind, maybe the editor 
would be sick or go on a vacation and some 
one would print new maps, or pictures, or 
scenes taken in some other part of- Russia 
showing what they really are doing. 

Naturaily you feel you are doing a good 
job and while you were on the right track 
for a while showing the objectives the Ger- 
mans were heading for and the lines they 
would reach and the different fronts, you 
sure haven’t kept it up and why in the name 
of heaven do you use Nazi propaganda in 
speaking of the Nazis. Call them Germans 
so when the war is over the press cannot 
come out and say we licked the Nazis, the 
Germans never wanted war. Call a spade a 
spade, all Nazis are Germans. 

W. J. Priest 
Livingston, Mont. 


Ed. Note: It is true that we from time to 
time use photographs which have been used 
before. This is because they happen to be 
the most suitable photographs available to 
illustrate a particular article. But the ma- 
jority of our photographs are photographs 
newly received from the Soviet Union; and 
frequently they are radio-photos. 
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ON KNICKERBOCKER 
(Continued from page 25) 
sters, with delightful manners, proud 
and determined, with a great love of 
life. I wondered how long they would 


live. I know now how some of them 
lived. The Times of London has told 
me. They went ashore and donned 
Red Army uniforms to fight for Sevas- 
topol. As the situation grew worse, 
their commander called them together. 

Twenty-five years ago Lenin ordered 
our ships to be sunk at Novorossiisk— 
these orders were obeyed. Last year 
Stalin ordered us to blow up the Dnieper 
Dam, and we did. Now we have to die. 
We have to die for those who, one day, 
will return to Sevastopol; we have to die 


for those who will one day build another 
Dnieper Dam. 


And the men—these fine youngsters 
whom Knickerbocker libels: 

The men removed their caps and stood 
silent for a short time and then swore an 
oath to conquer or die. They returned to 
their guns. A few days later they were 
surrounded, and thousands of bombs fell 
on the Malakhov Kurgan; they fought 
till the last shell had been fired and then 
blew up themselves and their guns. No 
white flag ever flew at Sevastopol! 

Most of us think that the white flag 
is the only bit of military equipment the 
Soviet fighters haven’t got. What color 
is Knickerbocker’s flag? 


RED ARMY ANNIVERSARY 
(Continued from page 23) 
the sponsors who joined in launching it: 

Louis Adamic, Alice P. Barrows, 
Hon. William L. Batt, William Rose 
Benét, Louis Bromfield, Pearl S. Buck, 
Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd, Dr. 
Hugh Cabot, Dr. Walter B. Cannon. 
Hon. Oscar Chapman, Joseph Curran, 
Prof. Albert Einstein, Dr. Frederick 
May Eliot, Prof. Henry Pratt Fair- 
child, Edward Flore, Mr. and Mrs. 
Homer Folks, Dean Christian Gauss, 
Dr. Frank P. Graham, John Green, 
Senator Joseph F. Guffey. 

Judge Learned Hand, Thomas L. 
Harris, Lillian Hellman, Ernest Hem- 
ingway, Sidney Hillman, Dr. Ales 
Hrdlicka, Hon. Stanley M. Isaacs, 
Helen Keller, Dr. John A. Kingsbury, 
O. A. Knight, Serge Koussevitsky, Leo 
Krzycki, Corliss Lamont, Prof. Gilbert 
N. Lewis, Maurice Maeterlinck, 
Thomas Mann, George Marshall, Dr. 
Daniel L. Marsh, Frank X. Martel, 
Edgar Lee Masters, Prof. Kirtley S. 
Mather, Prof. Francis E. McMahon, 
Harriet L. Moore, Bishop Arthur W. 
Moulton, Senator James E. Murray, 
Philip Murray. 
Eugene O’Neill, 
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Senator Claude 


Pepper, Prof. Ralph Barton Perry, 
Prof. Arthur Upham Pope, Jacob Po- 
tofsky, Rev. Adam Clayton Powell, Jr., 
Paul Robeson, Col. Raymond Robins, 
Edward G. Robinson, Richard B. Scan- 
drett, Jr., Dr. Henry E. Sigerist, Jo- 
hannes Steel, Donald Ogden Stewart, 
Raymond Gram Swing, Genevieve 
Taggard, R. J. Thomas, Dr. Alan 
Valentine, Mary van Kleeck, Margaret 
Webster, Albert Rhys Williams, Lin 
Yutang, J. J. Zmrhal, Vladimir K. 
Zworykin. 


YOUNGEST ARMY 
(Continued from page 12) 


in the history of Russia could one find 
such wholehearted devotion, loyalty to 
and confidence in their Government as 
is now the case in the Soviet Union. 
Without such cooperation on the part 
ot every man, woman and child, the 
miracles of Stalingrad, Leningrad, Mos- 
cow and the other citadels could not 
have come to pass. We of the United 
States and the United Nations should 
thank God for this unity within the So- 
viet Union. Without the results 
springing from their self-sacrifices, civi- 
lization would have been doomed for 
centuries to come. 

The Russian peasants and workers, 
the intellectuals and scientists are the 
ones who have given to the world the 
heroic sons of the Red Army. The illit- 
erate peasants of yesteryear, of the days 
when the Tsar of all the Russias was 
on the throne, can now boast of their 
glorious sons—the ‘Timoshenkos, the 
Zhukovs, the Voroshilovs. 

Leningrad, Moscow, Stalingrad— 
they are the symbols of a Nation that 
has banished forever the phrase—‘“‘it 
can’t be done.” In the preceding cen- 
turies, Russia never failed to make her 
notable contributions to the enrichment 
of civilization. Her Tolstoys, Dosto- 
yevskys, Chaikovskys, and the many 
other giants of science, art and litera- 
ture, have left their eternal imprint 
upon the course of human progress. 
And now when civilization is threat- 
ened with extinction, once more the 
Russian peoples have risen to defend 
the cause of mankind. 

Red Army of the Soviet Union, how 
appropriate is your name!. You are 
“Red” because in the veins of your 
gallant men runs the red blood of a 
worthy segment of the human race. 

Red Army of the Soviet Union, 
America is no less proud of your lead- 
ers and your rank and file heroes than 
are your own mothers and fathers. Long 
live the defenders of the cause of the 


United Nations—the heroic soldiers of 
the unconquerable Soviet land. 


BEHIND THE RED ARMY 
(Continued from page 16) 


also astonished the world. Though the 
Germans held most of the railroads in 
the Caucasus and around Stalingrad, 
the Red Army proved able to launch its 
tremendous offensive. _ 

The Soviet people have thus shown 
an organization of industry comparable 
to that of America, military organiza- 
tion, comparable to that of Germany’s, 
and an organization of the entire popu- 
lation unprecedented in the world. 

Suppose for a moment that this had 
not happened. Suppose the revolu- 
tion had faded into failure. Suppose 
scoffers who said that the Bolsheviks 
produced only chaos, had been right. 
Suppose the industrialization of the 
USSR had not been pursued ruthless- 
ly; that farming had not been collec- 
tivized and the Red Army had not 
been forged with steel. The Nazi le- 
gions would have conquered Russia a 
year and a half ago; they would have 
reached the oil of the Caucasus in 
Christmas of 1941 and met the Japa- 
nese near India a year ago this Spring. 
Nazi rule would have swept like wild- 
fire through Africa last Summer and 
pressed on America from both oceans. 

From such a fate the Russians saved 
us; or rather gave us the chance to save 
ourselves. 
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(Continued from page 9) 


the former governments been unable to 
“withstand the onslaught of imperialist 
powers which aim at the conquest and 
subjugation of small nations” and to 
“ensure the real sovereignty” of the Bal- 
tic states, but they had been unable to 
guarantee “prosperity in industry and 
agriculture,” the third stated reason for 
entering the Soviet Union. 

The economy of the Baltic states be- 
fore 1917, had been linked to that of 
the Russian Empire. Its railroads ended 
at their great ice-free ports. Their huge 
shipyards built the Russian merchant 
and naval fleets, their factories built the 
railroad cars, their textile mills spun 
and wove the cotton of Central Asia 
and the flax of Smolensk. The “cordon 
sanitaire” not only isolated Russia; it 
crippled the Baltics. Employment at the 
Krenholm Textile Mills in Estonia, 
literally a stone’s throw from the old 
Soviet border, dropped from 14,000 in 
1914, to 2,000 in 1940. In Latvia, the 
number of industrial workers fell from 
108,000 in 1913, to 62,000 in the boom 
year of 1929. In Lithuania, the picture 
was the same. As a result, the home mar- 
ket for agricultural products contracted, 
and, with the outbreak of war in 1939, 
the British market disappeared and 
farming went into a deep crisis. 

To the peoples of the Baltic, num- 
bering six million all told, it was only 
too evident that they could no more 
solve their economic problems alone 
than they could the problems of national 
independence. Moreover, both groups of 
European powers, with which the Baltic 
governments had toyed, .had placed their 
economic dealings with the Baltic states 
on an imperialist basis. Had the Baltic 
states not been separated from the So- 
viet Union, they would have made the 
same economic progress as the rest of 
that country. The progress made by 
poverty-stricken West Byelorussia, their 
neighbor, to the south, during the few 
months of Soviet rule, made that clear 
even to those who had been misled by 
anti-Soviet propaganda. Unemployment 
had been wiped out, the working day 
reduced to eight hours from ten or 
twelve, vacations with full pay instituted. 
Industrial output had doubled. The 
peasants had been given land from the 


huge estates, and machinery with which - 


to work it. 

The new governments of the Baltic 
states took the steps necessary to lay 
the basis for the same type of advance- 
ment. They nationalized the land for 
distribution to the peasantry and na- 
tionalized large industry and the banks. 
On that basis, they proclaimed them- 


selves Soviet Socialist Republics and ap- - 
plied for admittance into the USSR. | 


That request was granted. 


During the year that followed, the © 


destinies of the Baltic peoples were 
guided by the parliaments elected before 
they entered the Soviet Union. It can- 
not be overemphasized, in the present 
situation, that the government of Lithu- 
ania consists of Lithuanians, that of Lat- 
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THE SOVIET BALTIC STATES 





via—of Latvians, that of Estonia—of 
Estonians. The president of Latvia— 
his title is now that of Chairman of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of 
the Latvian SSR—is Professor August 
Kirchensteins, a scientist of international 
stature. Its Premier is Vilis Latsis, a 
writer so popular that, even under the 
old regime, newspapers carrying a novel 
of his in serial form had to increase their 
run by 30,000—this in a country with 
two million population. 

What have the Baltic peoples ac- 
complished by entering the Soviet Union? 
They could not undo the harm done by 
the former governments that by helping 
prevent the proposed alliance against 
Hitler had made a Hitler invasion in- 
evitable. As a result, their countries 
have been overrun and occupied for 
twenty months. But the lives of ten, 
if not hundreds of thousands of their 
citizens, have been saved by their evacu- 
ation into the Soviet hinterland. The 
Latvian refugees alone have, in their 
gratitude, contributed out of their earn- 
ings, funds sufficient to buy a column of 


‘tanks and a squadron of planes for the 


Red Army. The Latvian Infantry Di- 
vision has fought westward with such 
ferocity and distinction that its troops 
have won the coveted designation of 
Guardsmen. 

Why this loyalty? Because they have 
the assurance that, after the war, they 
will not again be small change in the 
struggles of great powers but will en- 
joy the protection and full benefits of 
membership in the USSR, which has no 
colonies or “second-class citizenry.” They 
have seen their music and art preserved 
in the USSR during the war with the 
aid of government funds. Professor 
Kirchensteins, who is serving on the 
All-Union Vitamins Committee, has been 
decorated with the Order of Lenin for 
his services as scientist and statesman. 
When the war is over, the Baltic states 
are assured of the same kind of help 
in rebuilding their devastated economy 
that the peoples of the USSR have given 
to the workers of Kharkov and the farm- 
ers of the Kuban. That is why the Lat- 
vians fight so well. That is why guerril- 





ment, 





People at one of the polling stations in Kau- 
nas, Lithuania, at the elections for the parlia- 
ment that moved to establish Soviet govern- 


las in all the Baltic states have been 
making special efforts to capture Ger- 
man arms and munitions so as to be able 
to attack the Nazis from the rear when 
the Red Army marches west from Ve- 
likie Luki. 

In all these activities, there is the 
memory of the year of Soviet power, as 
a guarantee of the future. What hap- 
pened during that year? 

Consider each section of the popula- 
tion and the economy in turn. What 
about labor and industry? In Latvia, 
the average wage rose 40 per cent, and 
in Lithuania and Estonia, there were 
similar rises. Working conditions were 
improved. The huge Elgav flax spin- 
ning mill, where the number employed 
rose to 16,000, had ventilating equipment 
and hot-and-cold showers installed for 
the first time. Chronic unemployment in 
all the Baltic states disappeared com- 
pletely. In Estonia, for example, the 
number of workers in April, 1941, was 
70 per cent higher than a year earlier, 
and industrial output had increased pro- 
portionately. Its shipyards were being 
reconditioned, and the Dvigatel Rail- 
way Car Works, idle for many years, 
were being reconditioned. The budget 
of the USSR for 1941, provided for the 
investment of 112,300,000 rubles in Es- 
tonian industry, primarily for the de- 
velopment of the shale oil industry and 
the modernization and expansion of the 
Krenholm and Baltic Textile Mills, in 
addition to the enterprises mentioned 
above. 

In Lithuania, 40 of its 84 textile mills 
were idle, running half time, or employ- 
ing fewer than thirty workers when So- 
viet power was established. Within six 
months, all 84 were operating full blast, 
and new mills were going up. The plan 
for 1941, provided for the manufacture 
of 500,000 pairs of hose, and 200,000 sets 
of underwear more than in 1940. In 
general, the Baltic Soviet states were al- 
lotted a planned increase in output al- 
most double that of the rest of the USSR 
to enable them to catch up in industriali- 
zation. 

What about the farmers? In the first 
place—they got land. In Lithuania, 530,- 
000 acres were distributed to landless 
agricultural laborers. Another 425,000 
went to those who had less than the 
minimum necessary to eke out a living. 


. Finally, 270,000 acres of forest and simi- 


lar land was set aside for parks, etc. 
Similar figures can be cited for Estonia 


and Latvia. In Latgalia, where there 
++ was simply too little land to go around, 
» the farmers were offered land in other 


parts of the Soviet Union—a clear dem- 
onstration to them, of the benefits of 
their country’s membership in the USSR. 

Many farmers who had received land 


m since the World War in “reforms” that 


were actually a means of making them 
pay for lands which had been siezed 
\without compensation during the Revo- 
lution, had been on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy under the burden of land re- 
demption mortgages. These mortgages 
were abolished. In Latvia alone, 115,583 
families were the beneficiaries of this 
single act. 

Landless farmers often lacked the im- 
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plements and seed with which to cul- 
rivate the land given them by the new 
sovernments, As a result, long-term seed- 
ind-equipment loans were given to these 
new farmers. Furthermore, the USSR 
supplied the necessary tools, 19,000 ma- 
chines and tools going to Latvia alone, 
where 700 tractor operators were trained 
for the 1941 spring sowing. As for the 
farmers’ market, suffice it to say that 
the people of Kaunas, the temporary 
Lithuanian capital, consumed twice as 
much butter and four times as many 
sausages as formerly per capita during 
the first six months of Soviet rule. 

Small craftsmen and artisans were or- 
ganized into cooperatives, as elsewhere 
in the Soviet Union. In Lithuania, with- 
in a few months, 12,000 of such self-em- 
ployed persons had banded into 325 co- 
operatives, with 100 more in process 
of formation. 

Women advanced to fuller equality: 
Alma Taumingas, an Estonian, was pro- 
moted to head the Department of Phar- 
macy at Tartu University. The establish- 
ment in Lithuania, with its 3,000,000 
people, of 900 day-nurseries, 70 kinder- 
gartens, 250 public playgrounds and four 
children’s theaters made life easier for 


the mother and healthier and more pur- 
poseful for the child. 

School enrollment rose by 11,000 in 
Estonia and 10,000 in Latvia. In Lithu- 
ania, 100 new schools and 66 technical 
high schools were opened. 

Twenty-five thousand college-trained 
persons in Lithuania took the opportuni- 
ty to attend special short-term courses 
to bring their knowledge up-to-date. 

Culture flourished. Soviet libraries do- 
nated 140,000 books to Estonia alone. 
In six months, 4,500,000 copies of printed 
matter were published in Riga, repre- 
senting four times the previous output 
in a similar period. An Estonian film 
studio was established. In Lithuania, 
an Academy of Sciences was organized 
for the first time, and Yiddish and Polish 
theaters were organized, in addition to 
those in the Lithuanian language. 

This is what Soviet power has meant 
to the peoples of the Baltics. They chose 
it of their own free will. They are fight- 
ing for it today. American-Soviet re- 
lations, and the respect of the peoples of 
Europe for the United States, can only 
gain by early recognition of the fact 
that the Baltic states are, and will be, 
Soviet. 
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welfare work. This is done in close 
cooperation with the district Social 
Welfare and the trade unions. 

Thus Aleshina, wife of a Red Army 
commander, has taken as her special 
charge the care of student Paperaki, 
who lost an arm and a leg, and is now 
helping him complete his college edu- 
cation. She supplies him with books, 
helps him to get to the Institute for 
lectures, arranges for teachers to come 
to his home, and so on. The ‘‘Wives” 
have also set up a workshop for making 
and mending clothing, and conduct chil- 
dren’s restaurants, and kindergartens. 

The churches are taking an active 
part in raising funds for tanks and 
planes and helping bereaved and desti- 
tute families. Our correspondent, Dol- 
gopolov, recently visited the Pokrovsk 
Cathedral in Kuibyshev. He heard a 
prayer for the victory of the Red Army 
and an appeal for funds for the Dmitri 
Donskoye tank column. 

The plate was passed by an elderly 
woman who told him her name was Fe- 
dosia Samshekova, that she had two 
officer sons at the front. All the women 
of the congregation, she said, were 
knitting sweaters and making under- 
wear for the Red Army. Recently they 
had made a house-to-house collection 
for warm things to take care of evacu- 
ated orphans in two children’s homes 
recently opened. They collected enough 
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not for two but for five homes. 

The little girls are not to be out- 
done by their mothers and grand- 
mothers. Lena Azarenko, a Moscow 
school girl, had saved up to buy toys 
and decorations for New Year’s. But 
when the time came, she decided to 
turn the whole sum over to the chil- 
dren’s airplane fund. She sent the 
rubles to Stalin with this letter: 


My father, Anatoli Vassilevich Aza- 
renko, Commander of a squadron of 
Stormoviks, perished at the front in de- 
fense of his homeland, which I too, love. 
My mother was killed in Kiev. I am now 
with my grandmother who lives on her 
pension. Every time she receives her 
money she gives me some for toys. I 
saved up 110 rubles for New Year’s 
which I beg you to use for the construc- 
tion of a plane for the 237th regiment 
where my father served, so that his com- 
rades can take revenge on the Germans 
for my father, for my grandmother who 
cries so much, and for myself. 


Lena received a letter of thanks 
from Stalin, who told her her request 
would be granted. To the 110 rubles 
were added thousands more rubles given 
voluntarily by Soviet children. Now 
the 237th regiment has a beautiful new 
fighter plane which gears the inscrip- 
tion “From Lenitchka for her Father.” 
Its pilot is her father’s comrade, Senior 
Lieutenant Tsiganov. He has been 
decorated three times for extraordinary 
bravery piloting Lena’s plane. 
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**Counterattack’”? Continues 
N our March issue, Donald Ogden 


Stewart’s review of the play about 
the Red Army, “Counterattack,” took 
note of the peculiar role of the New 
York drama critics. Entitling his arti- 
cle “Counterattack on Counterattack on 
‘Counterattack’,” he exposed their in- 
sinuations that the play contained 
“propaganda” and that the courage and 
resolution of the Red Army men, as por- 
trayed in “Counterattack” was “im- 
probable,” though every day’s news added 
new examples, on. the battlefront, of such 
resolution and courage. The critical 
counterattack seemed to have succeeded, 
for the original producers announced 
that the play would be closed on Febru- 
ary 27. 

Fortunately, Mr. Stewart was not 
alone in his counter-counterattack. New 
York playgoers went into action, too. 

As a result, a new producer has taken 
over the play—a victory for a fine play 
and for New York theater-goers who 
refused to be stampeded away by the 
critics’ arched brows. 
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to one side, settling deeper and deeper 
into the sea. Then very close beside me 
appears a bright head of hair, streaked 
a little gray. This is Anna Kudria- 
sheva, a middle aged woman, mother 
of several children, helping a wounded 
sailor take his place in a life-boat. 
From time to time I take a look and 
see more and more people passing 
through the careful hands of these 
brave women. Fear of death was for- 
gotten. Despite the frightful danger 
threatening everyone on our ship, my 
heart was calm. I saw there was no 
room here for weakness. All the women 
around me, young and old, nurses and 
crew members, were working quickly, 
efficiently, confidently — oblivious of 
everything but the need to save these 
hundreds of precious lives that had 
been entrusted to us. I did not see 
any of the women make even a gesture 
toward saving their own lives. For- 
tunately, we were near a small island, 
where the wounded were landed and 
the ship put in for temporary repairs 
to enable us to reach our home port. 
And when the heavy wound sustained 
by our vessel was repaired, the wound- 
ed reembarked and the ship ready 
to sail again, I ordered the women 
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to take some rest. With tired but hap- 
py smiles, they refused, saying: “No! 
We cannot sleep now. Our wounded 
charges have been through so much to- 
day, they need us. One needs water, 
another needs his pillow fixed, another 
needs just a kind word—.” And noise- 
lessly they glided through the cabins, 
helping to bring back to health those 
who had been wounded in the struggle 
for our country’s safety. 

Even now, as I stand on the bridge 
during my watch, looking into the 
darkness, I can see before me the faces 
of my fighting comrades, lit by the 
warm fires of their love and devotion. 
They cannot be conquered. Under these 
delicate and fragile frames beat warm 
hearts that are strong as steel. There 
are millions of such hearts. 

Many Americans have asked me why 
I chose to go to sea in time of war, 
risking my life, separated from my 
family. How could I do otherwise? 
My country gave me everything I 
have—freedom, independence, the right 
to go through life with head erect, the 
right to study, to be the thing I wanted 
to be most in the world—even paying 
me while I studied. My country has 
given me everything that goes to make 





up what people of all lands describe as 
happiness, Naturally, I feel, how can 
I best repay my country at this time 
of her greatest danger? How else but 
by continuing to do the thing that I 
can do best, which is needed more than 
ever today? My job now is on my ship 
with our crew of seventy—eight of 
whom are women. Now our ship is 
undergoing repairs necessary to carry 
an important cargo back to the Soviet 
Union, and I can help in that. 

I am happy that my life has been 
so valued by my country, that it has 
given me so much. I would give my 
life to my country without a moment’s 
hesitation. If my son is alive, I know 
my country will bring him up and 
make him worthy of the proud name 
of Soviet citizen. Because of that I 
can go out to meet death without any 
fear in my heart. I know that ahead 
of me is the sunlight of victory. 

But victory does not come of itself. 

Victory must be won, at the price 
of terrible sacrifices, at the price of 
our best lives. The people who died 
in this war have covered their names 
with eternal glory. As I think of them 
I am reminded of Gorky’s words: 

“To the madness of the brave I sing 
my song. The madness of the brave is 
the wisdom of life.” 














Studying Russian? 
Texts Will Fill Your Needs. 


(5) ADVANCED RUSSIAN 


These Standard. 


By GEORGE Z. PATRICK, Ph.D. Designed for 
students who have had at least a year of Russian. 
The material offers a great variety of subjects and 
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(I) A NEW . (2) SIMPLIFIED 
RUSSIAN RUSSIAN 
GRAMMAR METHOD 

By ANNA H. SEMEONOFF. By D. BONDAR, late instructor 

A manual for the reading, writing in the Manchester (England) 


and speaking of Russian. Practical 
for both classroom use and home 
study. The author teaches Rus- 
sian in a College in Edinburgh. 

$2.25 postpaid. 


(3) FIRST 
RUSSIAN 
READER 


By ANNA H. SEMEONOFF. 
Intended for use at a very early 
stage in the study of the Russian 
language. Most of the stories are 
taken from Russian readers for 
school children but excerpts 
chosen are not juvenile. 

$1.25 postpaid. 


School of Commerce. Particularly 
valuable as a conversational and 
commercial text book. For both 
classroom and home study. 
$2.50 postpaid. 


(4) ELEMEN- 
TARY RUSSIAN 
READER 


By GEORGE Z. PATRICK, Ph.D. 
The author is Associate Professor 
of Russian, University of Cali- 
fornia. Contains stories selected 
from Tolstoy, Dostoyevsky and 
Chekhov, abridged and adapted 
for reading by beginners. 

$1.25 postpaid. 


an extensive vocabulary (about 6,000 words). 
$1.50 postpaid. 


(6) ROOTS OF THE 
RUSSIAN LANGUAGE 


By GEORGE Z. PATRICK, Ph.D. Includes 350 
of the most fruitful roots in the Russian language, 
a mastery of which will enable the student to form 
many more derivatives than those given here and 
thus considerably increase his vocabulary. 

$1.50 postpaid. 
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One full year of 
America’s Only Magazine 
that keeps you Up to the- 
minute on Russian Life! 


Any issue of “Soviet Russia Today” is like a visit to 
several sections of the Soviet Union. The thrilling pic- 
tures and brilliantly written articles take you into Rus- 
sian homes—to the Russian sports stadiums—to the 
dances and festivals of the various national groups—to 
the collective farms, the schools, the kindergartens, the 
factories and rest homes of the Russians. Articles like 
the feature by Albert Rhys Williams entitled “The 


® Truth About Religion in Russia” clear up questions 


you have about Russia. And during the war each issue 
takes you to the battle fronts of the Eastern Front, to 
Red Army camps. In “Soviet Russia Today” you see the 
jife and culture of our strongest ally—as our thou- 
sands of subscribers have seen them, year in and year 
out, for eleven years. 
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The reader really knows 
the Red Army, from a hu- 
man and military stand- 
point when he finishes 
“Russia’s Fighting Forces.” 
Captain Kournakoff’s book 
is a vivid canvas of how the 
Red Army was organized, 
how it was trained and 
armed, how it has devel- 
oped its strategy of attack, 
and counter attack. The 


this book the reader will find chapters on the defeat 
of Napoleon, the Civil War, the birth of the Red Army, 
Navy, Air and Tank force, the Red Army’s morale, 
discipline. And there’s a chapter on Soviet Strategy 
and Leadership which takes you behind the scenes as 
though you were interviewing the Soviet General Staff. 
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author, a noted military authority, whose analyses have 
been proved amazingly accurate, knows the Soviet 
Union and its people. He writes with an intimacy which 
makes the book read like an exciting novel. Yet his 
book is authoritative, clear, full of background mate- 
rial, and current information! Among the 12 sections of 


RUSSIA’S 
FIGHTING FORCES. 
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$2.50. One year’s Subscrip- 
tion to Soviet Russia Today 
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